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THE GALLERY, 
1, Princes Terrace, Hereford Road, W. 


XHIBITION of Drawings and 
by LAURENCE HOUSMAN, and 
Colours by JOHN BAILLIE. 


Hours, 10.30 to 6. 


Water 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 
to Glaisher’s Remainder Bouk Catalogue is 
Now Ready. 
Extensive. Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders 

at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

ILLIAM GLAISHER, 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

265, HigH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


Sketches | 





Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, | 
| ([]VHE Governors are prepared to receive appli- | 


Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


| OOKS.—For any Book on Earth write to 

THE HOLLAND House BOOK STOREs, 
Birmingham. Entire Libraries purchased, High 
price paid for First Editions, Presentation 
Copies, Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson. Catalogues free. 


OOKS WANTE D.—25s. each offered. 
Handley Cross, 1854; Phillips’ Eremus, 


1894; Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HE Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council is prepared to | 
receive applications for the appointment of 
Assistant Master in the Camberwell School of 
Arts and Crafts, to teach subjects preparatory 
to and including elementary design, to teach 
elementary figure drawing, and generally to 
assist in the work of the school. Commencing 
salary £100 per annum, 

Applications must be made on or before | 
MonpDAY, JULY 6th, 1903, on forms to be | 
obtained of the Secretary of the Board, 116, | 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the Council. 

County Hall, S.W., 

June 22nd, 1903, 


CARDIFF SCHEME. 


cations for the post of HEAD MASTER 


| for the Cardiff Intermediate School for Boys, 


1895 ; 100,000 books for sale and wanted, Cata- | 


logues free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants, 


mingham. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM,— 

“EDWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, is 

the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—Editor, Bazaar, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Free- 

man’s Historical Geography, 2 vols. ; Burke’s 
Armoury anc Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; Earthwork 
out of Tuscany, 1895 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Keat’s 
Poems, 1817, 1818 or 1820; Symond’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols, 1881 ; Symond’s Essays, 2 
vols,, 1890 ; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jesse’s Richard IIL, 
1862; Shelley’s Poetical Pieces, 1823; Singer's 
Shakespeare, 10 vols, 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847. 100,000 
Books for SALE and WANTED. State wants, 
—BAKER’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 197. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
643) must cut out this Coupon and 








Bir- | 


rendered vacant by the appointment of the | 
present Head Master, Dr. J. J. Findlay, M.A,, | 
to the Chair of Education at The Owens College, | 
Manchester. 

The Stipend and Capitation Grant, together, 
at present amount to £640 per annum, on an 
attendance of 220 boys, and the remuneration is 
steadily increasing. 

Intending Applicants may obtain particulars 
of the appointment from the Clerk to the | 
Governors, who will also supply copies of the | 
Scheme. 


Applications, accompanied by not more than | 


| six testimonials and marked on cover “ Head 








enclose it with their reply. 





Master,” must be in the hands of the under- 
signed not later than MONDAY, 13TH JULY 
NEXT. 
By Order of the Governors, | 
DAVID SHEPHERD, 
Clerk. 
No. 1, Frederick Street, Cardiff, 
23rd June, 1903. 





YPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, | 
Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre- 
spondence, &c., Typed; or from Dictation | 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and | 
difficult MSS. a speciality. Seven years’ expe- | 
rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors’ References sent.— GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal 


Y 
T' Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 


from 10d, per 1,000 words. Excellent references | 


| and testimonials.—TYPIsT, 23B, Royal Parade, 
| Croydon. 
| 
| 
| 





igor prompt, accurate. 

From 10d. per 1,000. Highest references. | 
Legal, dramatic, scientific. Pedigrees a speciality. 
French, all branches.—Mrs. MICHEL, 48, Roths- 
child Street, West Norwood, 8.E. 


| 4, Albyn Place, Edinburgh, 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
CHAIR OF GREEK. 

HE Curators of Patronage of the University 

of Edinburgh will, on a date to be after- 

wards fixed, proceed to the Election of a Pro- 

fessor of Greek in room of Professor Butcher, 

whose resignation of the Chair has been accepted 
as from 3rd October next. 

Each Candidate for the Chair is requested to 
lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
Wednesday, 15th July next, eight copies of his 
application and eight copies of any testimonials 
which he may desire to submit. 

One copy of the application should be signed. 

R. HERBERT JOHNSTON, W.S., 
Secretary. 
June 22nd, 1903. 


| UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 


| THE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, | 
| (A Constituent Collegeof the University of Wales.) 


AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The Council invites applications for the Post 
of Professor of Latin. Further particulars may 
be obtained on application to— - 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, 
June 18th, 1903. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The Council invites applications for the Post 
of Professor of Anatomy. Further particulars 
may be obtained on application to 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A,, 
Registrar. 





University College, Cardiff, 
June 22nd, 1903, 


NOTICE. 
THE MS. IN A RED BOX. 


Unless the writer of a historical novel without 
title, author’s name or address, sent to the 
Bodley Head some weeks ago in a Red Box, 
communicates with John Lane, Vigo Street, on 
or before June 30th, the MS, will be placed in 
the printers’ hands and published forthwith 
under the title 


“THE MS. IN A RED BOX.”’ 


Should any dispute arise as to terms, the 
Publisher will appeal to the President of the 
Publishers’ Association and the President of the 
Authors’ Society to decide. 








Special cloth cases for binding the half- 
yearly volume of the ACADEMY can be sup- 
plied for 1s. each. The price of the bound 
half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d, Communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Publisher, 


43, Chancery Lane. 











17 & 18, Piccadilly, London, W. 





SPINK & SON, 


1 & 2, Gracechurch Street, Cornhill, E.C., and 


DIAMONDS 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, 
GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, &Xe., 
Valued or Purchased from £1 to £10,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1772. 


2°), 
23°/, 


DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS, 











on the minimum monthly balances, when not 


on Deposits repayable on demand. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BrIR zk Beck. Bans. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.O. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


2°/, 
23°/, 


drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Oustomers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particulars, post free. 


Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


Telephone, No, 5, Holborn. a 
Telegraphic Address, “ BIRKBECK, LONDON. 
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Ready July lst, royal 8vo, 216 pages, No, 4 of 
THE AIBBERT JOURNAL, 


A quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. 
Price 2s.6d, net ; 10s. per annum, post free, 


Principal Contents of No. 4. 


The Character of Jesus Christ, by Rev. Francis G. Pea- 
body, D.D,, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University.—Are Indian Missions & Failure ? 
by Rev. William Miller, C..E., D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of the Madras Christian Oollege, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Madrae.—The Philosophy of Authority 
in Religion, by Wilfred Ward.—Do we Believe in the 
Reformation ? by Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D., Rector of St. 
Ethelburga’s, London.—The Liberal Catholic Move- 
ment in England, by Philip ran, eng gr 
Reluctance of Able .Men to take Orders, by P. S 
Burrell, M.A.—Physical. Law and Life, by J. H. 
Foynting, Se.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physics in the 
University of Birmingham. —Pressing Need of Old 
Testament Study, by the Rev. Oanon T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D.—Zoroastrianism and Primitive Christianity, by 
Rev. James Moffatt, D.D.—The Purpose of Eusebius; 
by Walter R. Cassels.—Discussions, by Rev. Prof. Alan 
Menzies, RK. Hoernle, Rev. G. Galloway, Rev. Prof, 
W. B. Smith, Miss E. E. ©. Jones, and G. T. Deas. A 
number of Signed Reviews, and also a Bibliography of 
Recent Books and Articles in Theological and Philo- 
sophical Periodicals. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.0. ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


THE WRITERS’ YEAR BOOK. 


500 Places to sell MSS., Photos and Drawings. 
1903 EDITION NOW READY, It isa Gommercial 
Directory, giving Address, Rates, Time of Payment 
and Conditions of Contributorship of all Magazines, 
Papers, &c., Purchasing MSS., Photos or Drawings. 
Articles by AARON WATSON, J.P., F.J.L, ELIZABETH 
BANKS, and GALLOWAY KYLE, F.R.S.L. 


Price 1/6 net. Post free 1/8. 
THE WRITERS’ YEAR BOOK Co., 
Granville House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 





J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL, 


8,1 /- By oe L. 


(Bicker NOTES, 
j JESSOP. 


CONTAINS— 
JESSOP ON BATTING, 
JESSOP ON FIELDING. 
JESSOP ON RUN-MAKING. 
ASK FOR ARROWSMITH’S EDITION. 


ANJITSINHJI, PRINCE OF 


ORICKET. By PERcY OROss STANDING. 
| Crown 8vo, cloth, 288 pp. Many illustrations from 
| photographs mot. heretofore -published.. Price 3/6. 
| “ Will probably prove to be the most popular cricket 
| publication of the year.”—<St. James's Gazette. “Tells 
| scores of good stories about the most popular of all 
| cricketers.”"—The Weekly Dispatch 





| 
| 
| 





IMPORTANT WORK ON ORICKET. 

NNALS OF LORD’S AND HISTORY 
OF THE M.0.C. By ALFRED D. TAYLOR. 
Will be published in July. Price 3/6. There will also 
be published an ED/7TJON DE LUXE on hand-made 
paper, price 21/-, orders for which should be sent to 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.. The names and addresses 
of subscribers will be printed in this edition, and the 

number printed will be limited to subscribers only. 





READY IMMEDIATELY 
ICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. By 
EMILY CRAWFORD, Paris Correspondent of 
Truth and The Daily Nets. Créwn 8yo, 408 ‘pp. 
Price 6/-. 














Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 
London; Simpkin, Marshall & Oo,, Ltd, 


NEW WORK BY MR. LEONARD WILLIAMS. 
NOW READY. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


TOLEDO AND MADRID: 
Their Records and Romances. 
By LEONARD WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ The Land of the Dons,” “ Ballads and Songs 
of Spain,” &c. 
With 55 Full-page Illustrations, 














CASSELL & Co., Ltd., London, and all Booksellers. 





ys spam 
Mr. Andrew Melrose’s 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


SEOOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 





NEW WORK. 
By the Author of “THE OROWN OF SOIBNOK.” 


At 6s. 
THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS: 
A 5 Biney of our Lord’s Trial in the 
By Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, 
ahs Large Imp. 16mo, cloth boards. 

The Daily News says :—“ A very careful study of the 
wonderful story of the temptation of Jesus in. the 
wilderness. Contains striking and original thought,” 

The ares Times says :—“ The reputation which 
Mr. Morris Stewart won by his Crown of Science he 
will not lose by his Temptation of Jesus. , . . This book 
might have come first, and made the reputation more 
rapidly. .. . COompels you to read over and over again 
an event in, the Saviour’s life . . . and makes you see 
the — of it with the first fresh surprise upon you 
again.” 


The Aberdeen Free. Press says:—‘A fresh and 
vigorous study of Our Lord’s Temptation... . Mr. 
Stewart speaks with rae | and felicity, and 
has:given us a book of great worth-and one which 
takes a place in thé ranks 7 contem po! Senast by 

The Dundee Advertiser gays —*. . . Expound 
Mr. Stewart in the most helpful and impressive =a 

. Mr. Stewart is an exegetist of real fitness, and his 
equipment of knowledge is ample.” 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
At 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE: 
The Incarnation of God in Mankind. 
By Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. « Large 
Crown 8vo, 224 pages, cloth boards, 
PRESS REVIEWS. 
THE OROWN OF SOIENOE. 

The Expository Times says :—*The intensely spiritual 
quality of the book invests its dicta, to the receptive 
mind, with an impressiveness and an authority inde- 

dent.of the startling analogies between nataral and 








MUDIE’S 


LIBRARY. 





Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum 
Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or 
TWELVE MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL OOPIES of all NEW ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN BOOKS of general interest are added 
as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHOOMING 
WORKS immediately they are published, 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue 
is now rea 
Post Free on app ication. 
ue oe fa‘ the SURPLUS COPIES of 7 
ING BOOKS the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS 
GREATLY REDUCED. PRICES, 





GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


1s. 6d., Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in 
circulation at the Library arranged under Subjects. 
A convenient Handbook to Ourrent Literature (560 
pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and 
Standard Works on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SOIENCE, HIs- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, and 
JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Oopies of 
the foregoing are annvally added to the Library. The 
additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.0., London ; and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


spiritual laws which the author discovers in the latest 
findings of biological science. . Compact of 
thought and expression, it is absorbing in its interest ; 
to sit down to read the first ‘Study’ is to be held until 
the last chapter has been covered, and to read the book 
once is to read it again.” 
THE CROWN OF SOIENOE. 

The Outlook (U.S.A.) says:—“A keen, devout, and 

cultured mind here essays Sine exhibition of spiritual 


truths as the rey see of physical... .. Thisis 
one of the nalotel, Mars orward-pointing books characteristic 
of the present transitional period of religious thought. 


It is significant both of the vitality of the fundamen- 
tal Christian truths, and of the freedom exercised in the 
most conservative churches, to restate them in accord 
with larger learning.” 


} At 2s. 6d. net. 
By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 
FOURTH (ENLARGED) EDITION. 
HENRY DRUMMOND, A Bio- 


graphical Sketch (with Bib phy). With 
Photographs and a special Wash Drawing by 

















DARLINGTON’S 


Edited by RALPHzgDARLINGTON, F.RB.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


Feap. 8vo. 


E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

BREOON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
NDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 

) LLANFAIRFEOHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
BARMOUTH, MAOHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 
OONWAY, COLWYN. BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, ORICOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


BRIGHTON, 
(LLA 


ABERYSTW YTH 


HANDBOOKS. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 

ROBERT BROWNING, 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


THE WYE VALLEY. 
THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


and FESTINIOG. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 
With Index of 4,500 References io all Streets and Places of Interest. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co, 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & OCo., Lti., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers. 
Paris and New York : BRENTANO’s. 


ScoTT RANKIN. Large Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THIRD EDITION. 


JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW 
GUINEA. Missionary, Pioneer, and Martyr. 
Large Grown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net, Two Ma 

and Eight Illustrations, including a Fine Portratt. 


At 3s. 6d. net. 


By Dr. R. A. TORREY. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


HOW TO PROMOTE AND CON- 
DUCT A SUCCESSFUL REVYIVAL.. 
By R. A. TORREY, ie Imp. 16mo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Christian says :—“ A book ane many workers 

may find of ie . Mr. T a, 

us in these activities, and we. trust aie practical 

—— will find many sympathetic readers. 


At 55. 
By Rey. ALEX. SMELLIE, M.A, 
SECOND EDITION. 
IN THE 


HOUR OF. SILENCE. 
Brief Daily Meditations for a Year. By ALEX. 
SMELLIE, M.A. Imp,, cloth boards, gilt edges. . 

The Expository Times says :—“ All is and 

all of choicest quality. . . The thought is mever 

abstruse, but in touch with ‘the simple realities of our 
spirituat life; yet it is always fresh. ... We have 
not had a book of daily meditations so near to what 
it ought to be as this is, thongh many have tried to 


E.O. 








furnish one.” 





16, PILGRIM STREET, 
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MACMILLAN -&- Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME I. READY THIS DAY. 


EDITION DE LUXE 


OF THE 


WORKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IN FIFTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Uniform with the Edition de Luxe of Tennyson, 
Lamb, Kingsley, FitzGerald, Pater, and Kipling. 
The Edition will be strictly limited to 775 Copies. 
Price 10s. 6d. net per Volume, and orders will only be 
taken for complete Sets. 


soo 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Formerly Director of the Royal College 
of Music. 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
Punch.—“One of the very best biographies the 
Baron has read for many a day.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 
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AND 


BATHSHUA. 


A New Dramatic Poem. 


BY 


CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


Demy 8vo, price 5s. net. 








~ NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHARLES W, WOOD. 
With 9 Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sheffield Telegraph.—* Mr. Wood's charming work. 
».+A work which it is a delight to read.” 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vol. 


GOLDEN SAYINGS OF EPICTETUS, 


With the Hymn of Cleanthes. 
Translated and Arranged by HASTINGS CROSSLEY, 
M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET NOVELS BY 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


Tilustrated. Pott 8vo, 2s. net each, 
, 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN-HAND. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
____ MAN OVERBOARD! 


THE 


MORAL SYSTEM OF SHAKESPEARE. 


A Popular Illustration of Fiction as the Experi- 

mental Side of Philosophy. By Prof. RICHARD 

G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penna.). 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, 
CONTENTS FOR JULY :— 

JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. 
GWYNN. Ohapters XVII.—XX. 

THE BATTLE OF SHREWSBURY. 
BRADLEY. 

THE FOUR PACKMEN. 

A VILLAGE FEUD. 

ALDWYOH IN LONDON. By LAURENCE GOMME. 

MR. GEORGE 
TION. By Professor R. Y. TYRRELL, 


THE COLONIES AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE: A 


Rejoinder. By ARTHUR H. LORING. 
AROADY. By MARCUS REED. 
THE HANDIORAFTS. By Miss A. 8. GALBRAITH. 
THE BARONET. ;. 





ILLUSTRATED, 

Price 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s, 
The JULY Number contains :— 
UNPUBLISHED: LETTERS BY 

SCOTT. 1. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 12s, 
By STEPHEN 
By A. G. 


MOORE AND IRELAND'S VOOA- 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


SIR WALTER 
Edited by HORACE G, HUTCHINSON, 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME EARLY 
REVIEWS. 


Westminster Reriew.—“The most note- 

worthy achievement in the domain of poetic 

drama that has appeared in England for 
some years past.” 


Liverpool Post.—“ The passionate intensity 
of the central scene is portrayed with a 
vividness of effect, an appreciation of the 
subtleties of blank verse, and an insight into 
the potentialities of human nature. . . . The 
whole spirit of the stanza breathes the fire 
of King David’s passion. ... Mr. Wynne, 
in the exquisite lament of Bathshua over her 
dead child, gives us one of the sweetest lyrics 
he has yet produced. The whole work is 
beautifully written and conceived.” 


Daily Telegraph,—“ ‘ David and Bathshua’ 
is finely conceived. . . , Mr. Wynne is hap- 
piest of all in his versification of the beautiful 
Psalms of David. ... The scene between 
Uriah and his cirl-wife is written with rare 
tenderness, and Nathan’s denunciation of 
David has the true prophetic fire.” 


Yorkshire Post.—‘*‘ David and Bathshua’ 
is a distinct advance on the poet’s previous 
work, ... The incidents of David's first 
meeting with Uriah’s wife and the sequel to 
his overmastering passion are treated with 
reticence and strength. Here and there are 
passages of great dramatic power and 
beauty.” 


Scotsman,—“ The work is conceived with 
a fine richness of imagination, and comes out 
in clear, musical, and glowing language. It 
is the strongest thing that has yet come from 
its author’s pen, and cannot but noticeably 
enhance his reputation, while it will be read 
with admiration by everyone interested in 
withstanding the existing tendency to a 
divorce betwixt poetry and the drama.” 


Court Circular.—* This drama cannot fail 
to add to thealready considerable reputation 
of Mr. Wynne.” 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


DAILY NEWS.—“CERTAINLY ONE OF THE 
MOST INTERESTING BOOKS OF THE YEAR.” 


With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14/- net. 


Sir HENRY WENTWORTH 
ACLAND, sart., K.C.B., F.R.S., 


Regius Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Oxford. A MEMOIR. 


By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar 
of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of “Lord Cochrane 3 
Trial before Lord Ellenborough in 1814. 


STANDARD.—“ Mr. J. B. Atlay has avoided the 
needless multiplication of little details—-a common 
failing of most biographers. In about 400 octavo pages 
printed in excellent type, he has told the story ofa 
busy life without quoting commonplace correspondence 
or dwelling on trivial incidents, and thus has given us 
a graphic picture of a very interesting man.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE“ A singularly genial and 
attractive personality, whose large spirit of tolerance 
and wide sympathies won him a host of friends and 


admirers.” 

AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVEL IN THE NORTHERN 
SAHARA. 

With 41 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12/6. 

A SEARCH FOR THE 

MASKED TAWAREKS. 


By W. J. HARDING KING, M.R.A.5., 
F.R.G.S. 








—— 


CHOTA NAGPORE: a tittie- 


Known Province of the Empire. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A. (Oxon.), 

F.R.G.S., 1.0.8. With an Introduction by the 

Right Hon. the EARL OF NORTHBROOK, G.0.8.1., 

sometime Viceroy of India. With a Mapand 40 Full- 
page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12/6 net. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.-~“ Mr. Bradley-Birt’s de- 
scription of the country is one of the most fascinating 
stories it has been our good fortune to read for some 
time. The tale of the country’s life is composed of all 
sorts of quaint ceremonies.” 


LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. Illus- 
trated with Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10/6 net. 


ATHEN £UM.—* A most interesting book of gossip, 
which, considered from the point of view of the general 
public, contains not a dull line from the first to the 
.... A book which thoroughly deserves the suc- 
cess which it will undoubtedly obtain.” 


Miss Dora Greenwell McChes- 
ney’s New Novel. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, 6/- 


LONDON ROSES: an tayli of 


the British Museum. By DoRA GREEN- 
WELL MCUHESNEY, Author of “ Cornet Strong cf 
Ireton’s Horse,” “Rupert by the Grace of God,” &c. 


New Novel by Miss Susan 
Christian. 








JOHN WESLEY. Part I. By Prof. ©, T. WIN- 
HESTER (Wesley iversity). . > 
THE "YELLOW VAN Ix, By Ricuanp | LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


WHITEING, Author of “ No. 5, John Street.” 
A LOST STORY. 
“The Octopus.” Picture by CHRISTIN. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of 
General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 


By FRANK NORRIS, Author of 


TRUBNER & Co., Limited, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road. 
Removing on June 30th to 
DRYDEN HOUSE, 43, GERRARD STREET, SOHO. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, 6/- 


| ARDINA DORAN. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, Author of “An Inland 
Ferry.” 





London : SMITH, ELDER and Co., 


15, Waterloo P_ ce, S.W. 
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The Literary Week. 


WE have received since our last issue thirty-five new works, 
eleven new editions, and fourteen volumes of fiction. 
Among the publications of the past week we note the 
following :— 


Volume VII. 


The general subject of this seventh volume is the’ 
United States. It also narrates the history of Canada, of 
the French and English colonies connected with it, from 
their discovery down to the time when Canada passed 
under the British Crown; secondly, the history of the 
English Colonies in North America from their origin to 
the Declaration of Independence; and finally, the history 
of these colonies, after they had become the United States, 
from 1776 down to the present day. 


THe Camprince Mopern History. 


" Hewry Actaxp: A Menor. By J. B. Atlay. 


Sir Henry Acland, at his death, left a great accumu- 
lation of private correspondence relating to the subjects 
which had interested him during a long and active life. 
To these letters the author has bad access. Mr. Atlay 
divides his biography of the late Oxford Regius Professor 
of Medicine into sixteen chapters. Such names as those 
of Owen and Huxley, Ruskin and Gladstone, appear in 
connection with matters which affected the many-sided 
subject of the memoir. The volume has six illustrations, 
including a reproduction of a water-colour drawing by 
Sir Henry Acland made on board H.M.S. “ Volage.”’ For 
frontispiece there is an appropriate portrait of Acland in 
yachting oilskins. 

A Searcu ror THE Masxep Tawarexs. By W. J. Harding 

King. 

The word ‘‘ Tawarek’’ means ‘‘ God-forsaken,” and it 
was applied to the nomads, with whom Mr. King’s book 
deals, on account of their impious character. These 


Saharan raiders are mysterious and elusive; though they 
inhabit a territory about the same size as Russia, and are 
almost as near to England, hardly any Englishmen have 
even heard their name. The author has collected some of 
his material from the writings of certain French authors, 
but much was gathered from the natives themselves. The 
volume has a number of interesting illustrations and a 
map. 


Tue controversy concerning ‘“ The Letters of Dorothy 
Osborne” has been followed by the reissue of Judge 
Parry’s book. It will be remembered that this was 
originally published in 1888. In a new preface Judge 
Parry tells us that he has made: no effort to print the 
actual text of the letters, adding that the translation here 
put forward ‘‘ would probably not be adopted by another 
editor, who would naturally prefer his own phrasing 
and punctuation.” The arrangement and dating of the 
Letters vary somewhat from those of the earlier editions. 


THE ap se spirit has reached journalism. We 
are to have shortly an “International Encyclopedia of 
Journalism,” under the joint editorship of Mr. William Hill, 
of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,”’ Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, of 
the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” and Mr. Maurice Ernst, of the ‘‘ Neues 
Wiener Tagblatt.” The work will be written in English, 
but it is to describe the origin and development of 
journalism in all countries. There are to be special 
articles on editing, sub-editing, news-collecting, ownership, 
general management, and so forth, and by way of lighten- 
ing the pages we are promised character-sketches of 
eminent journalists. This new encyclopedic venture 
appears to be another of the short cuts to knowledge 
which are becoming the vogue nowadays. 


Tne author of ‘‘ Wee MacGreegor”’ has just published a 
little book called ‘‘ Ethel.”” There does not appear to be 
any dialect in the story, which is prettily sentimental. 
There is a picture of Ethel on the cever. 
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Tae New York “‘ Lamp” prints 4 sympathetic article on 
the late Mr. R. H. Stoddard iby»one who ‘knew him well. 
Stoddard was of ‘the old school, both of manmers and 
literature ; he loved books and. disliked the distractions of 
society. He had’ known many men of note—Bayard 
Taylor, Poe, Hawthorne, and a score of others—and of 
those he loved to talk even to the last. He was ‘always 
oe and youthful. A few years ago he wrote to a 
riend :— 


I go to the hospital to-morrow to have my second cataract 
removed, and I hows to be out in three or four weeks ; at 
least I have the doctor's opinion to that effect. It’s lucky, 
isn’t -it, that I am not Argus? . Think of not seeing anything 
as it should be seen, and of a hundred eyes, and the calamity 
of having each one of them peeled at one time or another. 


His old age was darkened, but still was not without 
sérenity and hope. The writer of the article says :— 


How bravely Mr. Stoddard bore himself in those closing 
years is known only to a few. The premature death of his 
brilliant son left the aged poet and his wife, “that woman of 
strange, impassioned genius,” sitting beside a hearth where 
the fire had gone out forever. But there was no self-pity or 
despair. “Baffled, not beaten!” was his answer to a friend 
who came to him soon after Lorimer’s death, and this was 
the key-note of the mood in which he waited death after the 
passing of his wife. The courage inherited from a race of 
New England sailors, and shown in his steadfast allegiance to 
his ideals, remained with him to the end, and he met death 
without question and without a trace of fear. 


In the current issue of the ‘“ Magazine of Art” Mr. | 


Spielmann continues his discussion of ‘‘ Art Forgeries and 
Counterfeits.” Siena, says Mr. Spielmann, is the head- 
quarters of gesso duro, or plaster, counterfeits, but as a 
rule the trade is carried on there without any definite idea 
of fraud. The imitations are often admirably executed, 
but they are usually sold as imitations. But what of the 
people who buy these imitations, take them home, and 
exhibit them as genuine ? That is where the real difficulty 
comes in. No doubt much of the trouble nowadays over 
the genuineness of art treasures springs directly from the 
foolish vanity of people who had not the courage to call 
things by their right names. 


. Tue Secretary of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings recently visited Stratford-on-Avon with a member 
of the society’s committee, for the purpose of reporting on 
the pro site for the free library in Henley Street. In 
the report just presented the authors say, concerning the 
old houses known as the China Shop, which are to be used 
for the purpose of the library :— 


We consider that the old houses are well worthy of careful 
preservation from their intrinsic interest of age, and that 
undoubtedly such buildings would be more likely to be 
permanently preserved if regularly used and occupied, which 
seems to have been only partially the case for some years. 
It is certain, however, if the houses can no longer be retained 
for their original domestic use, that in adapting them to the 
purpose of a library the modern brick front must be so 
extensively altered that its’ present character would cease 
to exist. 


The writers come to the conclusion that if the buildings 
are to. be used for a library a new front must be erected, 
and they consider it desirable that this new front should 
be of timber. 


THERE is now in existence a Society of Masquers. The 
object of the society is to give performances of plays, 
masques, ballets, and ceremonies, and to produce only 
such works as convey a sentiment of beauty. One of its 
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chief endeavours will be to bring the stage back again 
to that beauty of appropriate simplicity in the presentation 
of a play which will liberate the attention of an audience for 
the words of a writer and. the movements of an actor. 
Among the plays, &c., from which a first choice will be 
anade, are :— BS) 


Marlowe: “The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus.” 

Congréve: “The Way of the World.” 

Ford: “The Broken Heart.” 

Euripides: “ Hippolytus,” translated by Prof. Gilbert 
‘ Murray. 

~ peg : “Oedipus Tyrannus,” translated by Sir Richard 
Jebb. 

Alfred de Musset: “ Fantasio.” 

Villiers-de l’Isle Adam : “ La Révolte.” 

Ibsen: “ Peer Gynt.” 

Maeterlinck: “ Les Aveugles.” 

A Ballet by Rameau. 

Purcell’s “ Masque of Love.” 


posed to present plays and masques by 
d’Annunzio, Robert Bridges, W. B. Yeats, Gordon Craig, 
and others. 


It is also pro 


Wuerever Canon Rawnsley may be we are sure of sonnets. 
We envy him the delight he must get from the writing of 
them. The other day, on his arrival at Lucerne, he had a 
sonnet ready for the local paper, which the local paper ’ 
printed with joy, and on his way to Lucerne he had 
rendered a like service to Beatenberg. 


Mr. Owen Seaman in this week’s “Punch” lays his 
whip across the shoulders of the literary parasite. We 
all know the literary parasite; he is always with us, and 
always unmistakeable. Mr. Seaman touches him off. 
thus :— 

He lives within the public eye 
Immune from all investigation 
O£ how he came to occupy 
That eligible habitation ; 
I hear of no accomplished feat 
From which he takes the rank of writer, 
Yet almost everywhere you meet 
The name of Mr. Bertram Blighter. 


His novel, “’Neath a Woman's Spell,” 
His book of poems, “Past Repealing,” 
Those jeux d’esprit, “Half-hours in Hell,” 
That trifle, “ Round my Study Ceiling ”-- 
All these are in a harmless vein 
And leave suburban bosoms lighter, 
But cannot possibly explain 
The splendid vogue of Bertram Blighter, 
+ . *" + 
A moon amid refulgent orbs, 
A bee among a bed of roses, 
Their light and sweetness he absorbs 
And as his own elsewhere imposes ; 
So, swarming up the rungs of fame 
With ever surer grasp and tighter, 
He bears his undisputed claim 
To be “the well-known Bertram Blighter.” 


But all the satire in the world will never affect the literary 
parasite. 

- Tue armchairs in the French Academy left vacant by 
MM. Gaston Paris and Ernest Legouvé ‘have been filled 
by the election of M. Frederic Masson and M. René Bazin 
—an historian ‘and a novelist. - At the election there were 
some notable absentees. M. Sardou was suffering from 
what is vaguely described as “ inflammation,” and 
M. Rostand was down with influenza.  M. Ludovic Halévy 
was also absent, say 
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A-PLEasanT little booklet called ‘Sir Walter Scott and 
his Country,” reaches us “from Edinburgh. In the main 
_it_is- a summary of what we already know, but. there is 
‘ one, passage which has a personal interest. ‘The writer 
came across an old man who had known Sir Walter :— 


o Ay,’ he minded Sir, Walter fine. “I seen him driving 
out in his carriage and pair, wi’ Tom Purdie on the box-seat. 
He had on a shepherd’s tartan plaid, and a glengarry cap wi’ 
twa black ribbons hanging doon the back. I mind his dowg 
tae, Maida he ca’d it, and an awfu’ work he made ower the 
beast! But he was as pleasant a man as you could speak 
to, though he wasna thought muckle of as a pleader, when 
they made him Shirra.o’ Selkirk. Is it his buiks you're 
speiring on? Ou ay, ye’ll find a’ his buiks ben the hoose.” 


Lieutenant S#acKLeTON’s narrative, ‘‘ Furthest South 
with the ‘ Discovery,’’’ has been acquired for immediate 
publication by the “ Illustrated London News.” The 
pictures which Lieutenant Shackleton has brought home 
are of considerable interest, and include a photograph o 
the most southerly point ever attained by man, and many 
typical scenes of the explorer’s hazardous life in the 


Antarctic regions. 


Tue cheap reissue of ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters ” 
has a new preface. We cannot see that any new preface 
was called for, particularly one so unilluminating as this: 
it strikes us, though we may be wrong, as merely a sop to 
the curious, The author now lifts the veil to the following 
purpose :— 

Many have sought to know the name of the lady whose 
character they find so vividly suggested by her own letters, 
and there is no reason now why a fairly legitimate curiosity 
should not be gratified. Esther Marion Foley is the full 
name—one part of which observant readers may have guessed 
from the reference to “Ahasuerus” at the close of Letter 
Fifty,—the letter containing the, postscript which was no 
postscript. 

Those who wish to know more of her nature than is shown 
by these letters, may find some trace of it in her kinswoman, 
Doris Foley, playfellow and aunt to “the Modern Antzus,” 
who so resolutely concealed her own tragedy from the world 
she was destined so soon to quit. They will not then make 
the mistake which some have made, of thinking that Esther 
Foley revealed anything in her life of the feeling which her 
last letters expressed. 


Forpnook, near Ealing, once the residence of Fielding, is 
‘ the last of the historic houses of Ealing to fall a victim to 
the builder. Fordhook was once the English residence 
of the author of ‘‘ Tom Jones,” he having lived there before 
he started on his memorable voyage to Lisbon. When 
we remember the outcry that was made a year or two ago 
against the destruction of Hogarth’s house at Chiswick, it 
is curious that the recent destruction of Fielding’s house 
has passed unnoticed even by the local press. 


THe indéfatigable Mr. Raymond Blathwayt has been 
interviewing Mr. Watts-Dunton for ‘‘Great Thoughts.” 
The talk, naturally, was of ‘‘ Aylwin” and gypsies. Mr. 
Watts-Dunton insisted that he had not idealised the gypsy 
character. Sinfi and Rhona, he said, were actual types of 
gypsy women. We find it difficult to understand why people 
-should be so. eager to be assured of the genuineness of 
individual characters ; so long as they are vital and alive 
the narrow question of portraiture should not come in. 
Yet even so < an artist as the late Jean Ingelow 
urged Mr. Watts-Dunton to tell her whether Rhona 
Boswell was a real woman. 
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‘A CoRRESPONDNET of “‘ Notes and Queries,” gives’a'vetsion 


. of ‘The Three. Ravens” which he took. down’ from a 


recitation in 1859. ‘The writer’s father had it from an“old 


yfarmer who was quite ignorant of reading. This ~ farmer 
, said that when he was young it was. often sung at’ sheep- 


clippings, harvest-suppers, and the like: Hoe also asserted 
that. the scene of the story was a'grass close adjoining ‘the 
river Eau, near a deep pool called the Sloughter Héle. 
But no doubt this Lincolnshire version of the ballad was 
associated with the place quite without reference’ to 
facts :-— 

There were three ravens in a tree, 

As black as any jet could be. 

A down a derry down. 

Says the middlemost raven to his mate, 

Where shall we go to get ought to eat? 

It’s down in yonder grass green field, 

There lies a squire dead and kill’d, 

His horse all standing by his side, 

Thinking he'll get up and ride ; 

His hounds all standing at his feet, 

Licking his wounds that run so deep. 

There comes a lady full of woe, 

As big wi’ bairn as she can go; 

She lifted up his bloody head 

And kiss’d his lips that were so red, 

She laid her down all by his side 

And for the love of him she died. 


_ The Twa Corbies’”’ version is, of course, much finer, both 
poetically and dramatically; but this almost first-hand 
record is very interesting. 


Ir is satisfactory to hear that Mr. Arthur Evans is not to 


conduct his further excavations at Knossos entirely at. his 
own cost. An anonymous donor has contributed £1,000 
towards the completion of the work, and various smaller 
sums have been subscribed. 


Tae New York “ Nation,” reviewing Mr... George 
Gissing’s ‘‘ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” takes 
rather a new point of view. We do not say that we agree 
with that point of view, but it is perfectly legitimate, and 
well expressed by the ‘‘ Nation” critic. He says of the 
* Private Papers ” :— 


They are interesting and valuable for frdnk expression of 
unpopular truths, but still more, to some interpreting 
minds, for a naive revelation of abysmal selfishness’ which 
Mr. Ryecroft (who looks like Mr. Gissing in thin disguise) 
seems hardly ever to have recognised asa possible constituent 
of his make-up. Writing about his lack of, friends 
during his very hard times, he remarks: “The truth js, 
I have never learnt to regard myself as a member of 
society. For me there have always been two entities— 
myself and the world—and the normal relation between 
these two has been hostile.” But the consistency of 
Ryecroft’s illusions is not often marred by such reflection. 
All his thoughts and opinions express the man who has 
cared only and cared profoundly for himself, relied on his 
own judgment, his own point of view, receiving nothing from 
the life around him, and giving it neither understanding 
nor sympathy. If that is the sort of man Mr. Gissing meant 
to delineate, he has done him with scrupulous fidelity. 
Such persons have a certain pathos, because, while they 
cry with truth that life has yielded nothing but stones, the 
cannot believe that it is because they never knew how to wah 
for bread, 


Tue second issue of ‘‘ The House Beautiful” contains 
eight plates of various sorts, ranging from a design for a 
warehouse toa design for anante-room. The plates are all 
owe in Stuttgart, and only one of the designs: is by.an 

nglishman. We. almost: scent a continental..decorative 
invasion. 












































































The Academy 


We have this week to record two deaths, that of 
Mrs. E. T. Cook and that of Mr. Henry Pugh. Mrs. Cook 
was closely associated with journalism for many years, 
being the wife of Mr. E. T. Cook, sometime editor of the 
“Pall Mall Gazette,” the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,” and 
the ‘‘ Daily News.’’ Mrs. Cook was a regular contributor 
to the magazines ; of her books the best known are ‘“‘ The 
Bride’s Book’? and ‘‘ London Highways and Byways.” 
She had a very real affection for London, and there 
appears only this week in ‘‘Men and Women”? an article 
by her called ‘‘ Piccadilly Memories.” This, we believe, 
was the last article she wrote. 
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Mr. Hexry Peon, whose death occurred in Paris, has 
been for thé past seven years Paris correspondent of the 
“Referee” and other journals. At one time Mr. Pugh 
was well known in London ; in the early life of ‘‘ To-day ” 
he had assisted Mr. Jerome. He knew Paris thoroughly, 
and-made it his business to keep in touch with all that was 
afoot there. He had a wide knowledge of the French 
stage, was a good critic, and had a strong grip of politics. 
He died of a wasting illness which would have nd many 
men incapable of work, but he kept bright to the end and 
wrote with his accustomed cheerfulness and regularity. 





Bibliographical. 
Very welcome will be- the. little collection of George 
Darley’s verses on which, it is understood, Mr. R. A. 
Streatfield is engaged for Messrs. Methuen. I presume 
the selection will be confined to the poet’s lyrical pieces. 
Mr. J..H. Ingram reprinted “‘ Sylvia, or the May Queen ”’ 
(with a biographical introduction) in 1892, and Mr. Streat- 
field himself reproduced ‘‘ Nepenthe” in 1897. The 
lyrics will now be very acceptable. It will be remembered 
that a volume of ‘‘ Poems of the late George Darley” was 
printed for private circulation in 1891. It would be very 
pleasant if we could have the ‘‘Complete Works” of 
George Darley, including all his published verse and 
prose—‘‘ Ethelstan,” and “‘ A Becket,”’ and the rest. For 
that,. however, there would be but a small public. One 
thing I do hope, and that is that- Mr. Streatfield. may 
be able, in his introduction, to answer once for all 
the question whether Darley was the author of the 
play called ‘‘ Plighted Troth”’ produced unsuccessfully by 
acready in 1842. The actor, in his diary, mentions 
“Mr. Darley,” omitting the Christian name. The point 
is of no great consequence, of course, but one likes these 
little mysteries to be cleared up. 

IE note that Mr. Grant Richards’s reprint of Dryden’s 
Virgil in the ‘‘ World’s Classics”’ is described as ‘‘ Vol. I.” 
of ** The Works of John Dryden.’ Is it too much to hope 
that among those ‘‘ Works,” Mr. Richards will include at 
least a selection from Dryden’s plays, which, so fur as 
I know, are not at present obtainable in any form? It 
has always appeared singular that Dryden’s plays were 
not represented in: the otherwise interesting ‘* Mermaid ” 
series. 

It is pleasant to know that Mr. E. V. Lucas is about to 
present us with a reprint of the poems for children 
which we owe to Ann and Jane Taylor. Nearly twenty 
years ago there came from Boston, U.S.A., a, collection of 
the “ Tales, Essays, and Poems” of these ladies, with 
a memoir of them by G. A. Oliver. But Mr. Lucas, 
I gather, will not attempt anything so elaborate. 
Messrs. Routledge reprinted the ‘“‘ Rhymes for the 
Nursery ’’ in 1886; since then, apparently, Ann and Jane 
Taylor have been neglected. Between 1881 and. 1883 
Messrs. Nelson republished a few of their writings “ for 
infant minds,” and in 1884 the same firm brought out 
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ithe “Life and Letters” of Jane: 
: Greenaway illustrated the Taylors’ ‘‘ Little Ann and Other 
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In 1883, too, Kate 


Poems.” All this, however, is almost ancient history. 
The late Mr. T. W. Allies, who was born in 1813, 
continued his literary labours up to 1890, when, in his 
seventy-seventh year, he published ‘“‘ Peter’s Rock in 
Mohammed’s Flood.” Prior to that had come “‘ The Holy 
See and the Wandering of the Nations” (1888), “‘ The 
Throne of the Fisherman Built by the Carpenter's: Son” 
(1887), and ‘‘ Church and State as Seen in the Foundation 
of Christendom” (1882). Four of Mr. Allies’ earlier works 
were reprinted during the ‘nineties. ‘‘The See of St. 
Peter,” originally produced in 1850, was reproduced in 
1896 ; “St. Peter, his Name and Office ’’. (1852) in 1895, 
‘The Formation of Christendom” (1865-75) in 1897-98, 
and ‘A Life’s Decision ’’ (1880) in 1894. The Church to 
which he ’verted in 1850 can have had no more zealous or 


, voluminous propagandist. 


That Mr. Laurence Hutton should have given us a 


_ work on “ The Literary Landmarks of Oxford” is not at 


all surprising. This fertile American writer has opened 
taken under his protection the literary landmarks of the 
world. His ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of London”’ came out 
in 1885, and was re-issued in 1888 and also in 1892. In 
1891 came “‘ The Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh,” and 
Mr. Hutton dealt similarly with Jerusalem in 1895, and 
with Rome and with Florence in 1897. He takes a great 
interest in the drama, and his works on Edwin Booth and 
the ‘‘ Curiosities of the American Stage” have both been 
published in this country. 

With reference to one-volume editions of Lamb’s Works, 
a correspondent at Carlisle reminds me of that: which was 
edited by Mr. Charles Kent and published by the 
Routledges. I presume the book referred to is the 
‘* Poetical and Dramatic Tales, Essays, and Criticisms ” of 
Lamb issued in 1889. Whether this is ‘“‘in print”’ or 
not I do not know, but I imagine that it had not the com- 
pleteness of the edition sent out by Messrs. Chatto in 
1892 and again in 1897, for that included the ‘‘ Poetry 
for Children” and “‘ Prince Dorus.”” We shall see what 
Messrs. Newnes do for us in this respect in their promised 
edition. 

The prospect of a volume of the private correspondence 
of the late Earl of Lytton—covering, it would appear, the 
years in which he was best known as “‘ Owen Meredith ”— 
certainly has its attractions. Even those who have least 
admiration for Robert Lytton would be ready, I suppose, 
to admit that, like old Eccles in the opinion ‘of his 
daughter Polly, “He was a very clever man.” There 
was, indeed, a day when ‘“ Owen Meredith,” as a poet, 
was a power in the reading world, and even so lately 
as 1890 a publishing firm thought it worth its while to 
re-issue his ‘‘ Poems ”’ in a cheap and handy form. Nay, 
if I remember rightly, Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Marah” was 
issuéd in 1892 as “ by Owen Meredith.” The year 1893 
saw the publication of new editions both of “ Lucile” and 
of ‘‘ The Wanderer,” and the former of these bids fair to 
carry its author’s name and fame farther than such efforts 
as ‘‘ Glenaveril ”’ (1885), ‘‘ The Ring of Amasis ” (1890), 
“King Poppy” (1892), and so forth. And a few of the 
Lyrics signed ‘‘ Owen Meredith”? may perhaps go even 
further down the stream of time than “ Lucile.” 

Those who know the forthcoming “‘ Chiswick” edition of 
Landor’s “‘ Pericles and Aspasia”’ to be quite out of their 
reach may console themselves. In May 1890 Messrs. Dent 
issued the work in two volumes with etchings, and a few 
months later Messrs. Walter Scott produced a little 
shilling edition. No doubt both of these publications 
are still in the market, and the latter appeals to the least 
well-furnished purses. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Enouisit, Literature: aN Ittustratep Recorp. By Richard’ 


. Garnett and Edmund Gosse. Vols. [., III. (Heine- 
mann.) . 
Tuis book is a disappointment, although, if the paradox 
may be permitted, it is a disappointment which we had 
fully expected. We remember See @ year or two ago, 
Prof. Dowden called attention to the admirable ‘‘ Histoire 
de la Langue et de la Litterature Frangaise,’’ which had 
recently been completed by a number of French writers 
working under the direction of the late M. Petit de 
Julleville, and pressed upon English scholars the 
desirability. of producing, by the method of. collaboration, 
just such a delightful, erudite, authoritative work upon 
the history of our own tongue and our own literature. It 
seemed possible that the discussion upon Prof. Dowden’s 
proposal might yield some fruition, when it was cut short 
hy the announcement of a publisher that the important 
task had already been undertaken by Dr. Garnett and 
Dr. Gosse, and that the first instalment.of their labours 
might be expected bofore many years were out. Well, the 
intimation was not altogether reassuring. Dr. Garnett, 
although a versatile writer and excellent librarian, was 
not known to have the knowledge of a specialist upon 
any branch of English literature in particular; and while 
Dr. Gosse might reasonably have been asked to contribute 
a chapter, say, upon the “‘ metaphysical’’ poets or the 
Restoration dramatists to such a work as was hoped for, 
it seemed improbable that the width and accuracy of. his 
learning would prove to be such as would adequately 
meet the demands that were apparently to be made upon 
it. In fact, no two writers, however conscientious and 
however well equipped, could possibly hope to do for 
English literature what it had taken a score or two to do 
for French. The whole essence of M. Petit de Julleville’s 
enterprise lay in the fact that it was a work of collabora- 
tion, the production of a number of specialists, each 
writing of what he knew at first hand and more intimately 
than any other man. To take the first two volumes only, 
M. Petit de Julleville himself was the greatest living 
authority on the French medieval drama, M. Jeanroy on 
medizeval lyric poetry, M. Leon Gautier on the chansons 
de gestes, M. Bédier on the fabliaux ; and these and many 
others brought the mature results of their researches to 
this incomparable compilation. Did anybody seriously 
expect from Dr. Garnett and Dr. Gosse an equivalent to 
this? If they did, we fear they will be woefully dis- 
illusioned. The two volumes before us form half the 
contemplated work. The first, by Dr. Garnett, extends 
from the beginning of English literature to the reign of 
Henry VIII.; the second, or rather the third, by 
Dr. Gosse, begins with Milton and ends with Johnson. 
They are neither specialist nor authoritative, but merely 
add, so far as the text goes, to the very considerable 
number of popular manuals and narratives of literary 
history which have been poured out without stint during 
recent; years. In saying this we do not wish to depreciate 
them unduly. They are good enough of their kind. 
Dr. Garnett’s summary of the medizval period, although 
obviously not depending upon first-hand research, is com- 
petent and careful. Dr. Gosse.is the finer critic and the 
more original writer, but he is terribly handicapped by 
the necessity of constantly breaking off his chronicle 
to insert biographies of and extracts from individual 
writers in a smaller type. Moreover he has already 
gone over much of his ground at least twice, in his 
“‘Short History of Modern English Literature” of 1897, 
and either in his ‘‘The Jacobean Poets” of 1894, his 
“‘From Shakespeare to Pope” of 1885, or his “‘ History 
of Eighteenth Century Literature” of 1889. 
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It will be claimed, we suppose, that the novelty and 
the individuality of the book lie less in the text than in 
the illustrations ‘with which it is liberally provided.” 
Says Mr. Héinemann :— 

The design of the publisher of this work has been to pro-, 
duce a book which shall stimulate and ‘gratify curiosity 
concerning the leading authors of our country and the evolu- 
tion of its literary history.’ This 2uriosity is not to be confined 
within the limits of an acquaintance with a few dry manuals. 
It appeals to the eye-as well as to the ear, and as the reader 
becomes attracted to the writings of this or that writer, and 
feels his enthusiasm enkindled. he desires to know, and to 
know instantly and without disturbanee, not only who the 
writer was and’ what he wrote, but what he.looked like, 
perhaps at various ages; where he lived, what his hand- 
writing was, and how he appeared in caricature to his 

e contemporaries. 

No effort has been spared to satisfy the very natural 
und laudable curiosity to which Mr. Heinemann refers. 
Illustrations, many of them reproduced in colours, have 
been gathered together from all conceivable sources, at the 
rate of about one toa page. The ingenuity and industry 
bestowed upon this branch of the publisher’s enterprise 
must have been enormous. We wish we could feel 
that it has been wholly profitable. Certainly the method 
of the object-lesson is by now established in almost every 
branch of study. It is recognised that the senses, and 
especially the seuse of sight, are the channels through which 
the memory and the imagination may most vividly and 
permanently be stimulated. But clearly the method is not 
of equal importance in every study. In the natural sciences, 
dealing as they do with sensible and visual facts, it is of 
course indispensable. Its value in connection with social 
history, which is called upon at every moment to recon- 
struct the actual physical appearance of the past, is fully 
recognised in such books as the illustrated edition of J. R. 
Green’s ‘‘ Short History of the English People,” or Mr. F. 
P. Barnard’s more recent ‘‘ Companion to English History.” 
But it must be admitted that when one comes to literary 
history, which, after all, is concerned less with palpable 
facts than with formless and invisible ideas and emotions, 
it is distinctly less applicable. The authentic portrait of. 
an author helps, no doubt, to interpret his work ; perhaps 
also the presentment of the landscape or the buildings 
amongst which he lived; or such contemporary illustra- 
tions as the drawings of Canterbury pilgrims here given 
from some of the manuscripts of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Tales.” But 
is one really taken much further by innumerable repro- 
ductions of pages of text from manuscripts which are in 
many cases not in the handwriting of the author at all, 
but in that of some scribe, or of printed title-pages which 
really throw little light on canon but the trade con- 
ventions of ancient and not particularly artistic printing- 
houses? Some of the material gathered together in these 
volumes is open to more specific criticism. The work is 
intended for the general reader, who is presumably not 
acquainted either with medieval Latin or with Anglo- 
Saxon, or with Middle English, at least in their scribal 
forms. What then is he expected to make of a page of 
manuscript text written in one or other of these tongues, 
if it is offered to him without translation or even trans- 
literation of its contents? A page from the “ Vercelli 
Book,”’ a page from the “ Ancren Riwle,” afpage from 
Layamon’s ‘‘Brut”—these are very amusing for the 
scholar to turn over, but we cannot persuade ourselves 
that the ‘‘ general reader” for whom Dr. Garnett and Dr. 
Gosse principally cater will do very much but gape unin- 
structedly at them. It must also be remembered that 
the illustrations add considerably to the cost of the book, 
and that the glazed paper on which they have to be printed 
adds considerably to its weight. We rather doubt whether 
the “general reader”’ would be inclined, or if he were 
inclined, would be wise, to pay £3 for a bulky work which 
he can hardly consult without sitting up to a table, when 
for a few shillings he can slip into his pocket any one of 
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half a dozen treatises on’ the ‘same subject, quite as well 
informéd atid quite as well written, only minus the illus- 
trations.’ Meanwhile, of coursé, we do not get, and do not 
seem tobe on the way to getting our authoritative history 
of literature, written by the éollaboration of ‘specialists, of 
which there is really a very great need: Perhaps, now 
that he has stood aside so long, to give’ Dr. Garnett and 
Dr. Gosse their chance, Prof. Dowden will again contem- 
plate the possibility of getting the specialists around him. 


Scots Literature, Past and Present. 


ALirerary History or Soornanp. By J. H. Millar. 

(Fisher Unwin. 16s.) 
Arter studying this book one’s chief feeling is amazement 
at the industry of which it is the result. 
the many works of which it is a survey would seem to be 
the work of a lifetime. The volume begins with the poetry 
of 1301, ‘and closes with the prose of to-day. Here and 
there, it is true, Mr. Millar comes upon a man of letters 
with whose works, as hé frankly confesses, he is only in 
parts acquainted ; yet there cannot be much doubt as to 
the character of his investigations. In respect to all the 
very great Scotsmen who are distinguished in literature, 
his criticism is at first hand thorough. Also, .it is a 
faithful fulfilment of the promise in the title of his book. 
Mr. Millar has not dealt with the literature of Scotland 
merely. He has dealt with it in relation to Scotland in 
its social, political, aud ecclesiastical developments. Thus 
his work is in a very real sense the “ literary history” 
which it professes to be.’ In the chapters on Early Poetry, 
the Golden Age of Poetry, the Prose of the Reformation, 
the’ Ballads, the Poets, Divines, and Historians of the 
Seventeenth Century, and the Prose of the Augustan 
Age, Mr. Millar, it is obvious, has not infrequently dealt 
with his materials as prepared ‘for him by earlier: critics 
and biographers; but that is not exactly to say that his 
work is second-hand. Among the other peculiarities 
which make it markedly individual among the nations, 
Scotland has always had the quality of being actively 
literary. In cottage and manor, in the tap-room and the 
palace, her people display, and have: constantly displayed, 
a familiarity with the racial poetry and prose which has 
no equivalent in England. This is not a superficial 
parrot-like knowledge. It is living and critical. Not 
only has it oral prevalence: it is also enshrined in 
admirable biographies of the notable Scots writers 
individually. To find the explanation is very difficult. 
If we may judge from an idea that recurs occasionally 
throughout his book, Mr. Millar thinks that the literary 
instinct, which is so strong in the Scots nature, is an 
unconscious artistry. Mr. Freeman seemed to believe 
that, the Scots vernacular being “the purest surviving 
form of English,”’ Scotland, at the general dawn of the 
self-conscious or literary age, st in the race at an 
advantage. Our own belief is that, whilst neither Mr. 
Millar nor Mr, Freeman is wholly wrong, there is another 
and larger explanation. It is that Scotland shines in 
literature from precisely the same causes which ‘obliged 
her to shine in war and in statesmanship. For at least 
two centuries after England had settled down into social 
and political prosperity, Scotland, less favoured by nature 
in the matter of economic conditions, was a country of 

verty-and struggle for the primary necessaries of life. 

hus, while Englishmen have for many generations been 
résting content in rather lazy middle-class gentility, the 
Scots, in constant training, have been pressing forward in 
all the arts of war and peace. 

But there are some signs that the Scots have reached 
the zenith of their greatness in literature. Mr. Millar 
does not say ‘so specifically; but incidentally he lets 
fall certain remarks which his countrymen will interpret, 
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; ‘sadly; as meaning much: moré: than they’ say. 
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In. closing 
his essay on Burns»che, ;says ‘that, .“‘though vigorous 
attempts have been made to, galvanise the muse. into the 


-semblanee of life, it is plain ‘to all with an. eye to.see or an 


ear to hear that. she.-is. as.dead as dead can be;, and it 
seems'a tolerably safe. prophecy to predict that no. fruit 
worth the trouble of picking and preserving will now ever 
be yielded by the fertile and long-lived national tradition 
which was.summed up and perfected in Robert Burns.” 
Similarly, we read of + that— 


take him all in all; he is, perhaps, the greatest unconscious 
artist in literature that the world has seen since Homer. 
Not that he was unaware when his day’s task had come 
“‘twangingly off,” but that he achieved his results, both in 
poetry and sr with rapidity and ease, writing “as the 
spirit moved him” out. of the fulness of an everflowing 
imagination, with no pauses for the discovery of the mot 
propre, or for the elaboration of those refinements to which 
a more self-conscious artist instinctively turns. His fame, 
which, perhaps, suffered a slight obscuration during the 
middle of the Victorian Era, has once more emerged into 
the ‘full ‘blaze of noonday;-and the opinion of competent 
judges appears to be gradually tending towards the. view 
which regards him as the most conspicuous and important 
figure in the annals of European literature in the nineteenth 
century. 


It is not difficult to perceive that, just as Sir Walter was 
an unconscious artist, Mr. Millar is here an unconscious 
critic, and that implicit in his praise of the Wizard is 
sorrowful condemnation of those who have sought to 
wear his mantle. Not even Stevenson, master of technique 
as he was, wholly pleases him :— 


It is rash to draw a hard-and-fast line between things so 
intimately connected as form and matter; but it seems not 
unjust to say that for Stevenson the effort came to be, not to 
find appropriate language for a superabundance of ideas, but 
to find ideie to be clothed in the exquisitely appropriate 
language which he had ever.at command. No writer ‘in 
our time—not even Mr. Pater—has had an ear like his for thé 
rhythms and cadences of English prose; and none has been 
so keenly alive to the virtue of a well-placed polysyllable. 
“The tumultuary and grey tide of life,” “an endless company 
of attenuated clouds,” “the momentous and nugatory gift of 
life,” these three phrases selected at random are illustrations 
of that keen sense of the value of words and names to which 
almost every page of his writing bears witness. 


Still, there is nearly always something lasting in the work 
of Stevenson. 


To define the missing element is not easy; we may call 
it backbone, fecundity of imagination, knowledge of life, 
anything we please, without hitting the true shade of meaning. 
It seems to correspond in the mental sphere to health and 
spirits in the physical; and those blessings Mr. Stevenson 
was doomed to enjoy in very scanty measure. Not that he 
was morbid in the worst sense of the term. The doctrine 
he preaches is that of duty and courage. and it was the 
doctrine which he carried systematically and strenuously into 
practice. Yet even when he preaches it most forcibly it 
comes to us with the unmistakable air of the closet, not to say 
the hot-house. 


Having such thoughts about Stevenson, Mr. Millar, it is 
not astonishing to find, is not at all happy about most of 
the still more recent novelists of Scotland.: In Mr. George 
Douglas Brown there lay very high hope ; there is promise 
in Mr. Meldrum and in Mr. Neil Munro; but Mr. Millar 
cannot find happiness in other signs of the times. For a 
good many years now the circulating libraries “‘ have been 
char, to overflowing with a crowd of ministers, preachers, 
and beadles, whose dry and ‘ pithy’ wit had plainly been 
recruited at the fountain-head of Dean Ramsay ; while the 
land has been plangent with the sobs. of grown men, 
vainly endeavouring to stifle their emotion by an elaborate 
affectation of ‘pecking’ and ‘boasting.’” Mr, ‘Millar 
finds the writing of Mr. Crockett crude; but that is a 
comparatively small fault. ‘What has seriously to be 
pm at is the perpetual substitution of gross ‘and 
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meaningless buffoonery for humour, and the’ presence of a 


‘“vich vein’ of essential coarseness. -These defects are 


conspicuous’ in the ‘ Lilac Sunbonnet,’ a perfect triumph 
of succulent’ vulgarity ; though-how nauseous it is—how 
skilfully it makes its appeal to some of the worst) traits in 
the national character—no one whois not a Scot can know.” 
‘Tan Maclaren” is no. better, in the view of Mr. Millar. 
‘His is “‘ the slobbering sentiment of the Sabbath, with a 
dash of gentility.” A fairly good beginning was made by 
Mr. Barrie; but what a falling off was his! ‘‘ Margaret 
Ogilvy ” is ‘‘ an exercise compared with which the labours 
of the resurrectionist are praiseworthy, and which many 
men (I believe) would rather lose their right hand than 
set themselves to attempt.” In England it may not be 
‘easy to understand this violence on the part of Mr. Millar ; 
but we have constantly noticed that his critical attitude is 
that of many Scotsmen, who, as Mr. Millar puts it, ‘‘ resent 
this holding up of their countrymen to the ridicule and 
contempt of all sane and. judicious human beings.” In 
the pages under review the ‘‘ Celtic revival’ fares just as 
ill. By way of defending the Celt as he really is, Mr. 
Millar refers us to certain works apart from those that are 
milestone; in the ‘‘ movement,” works in which the Celt 
“‘is presented to us as a man and a brother, and not 
as a moonstruck imbecile.’ Even as Mr. Henry Drum- 
mond, with his ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” 
which ‘‘is a masterpiece of intellectual quackery,” was a 
terrible descent from such philosophers as Hume, Hamilton, 
and Proctor Alexander, the sentimental romanticists and 
the maudlin mystics of modern times are so unlike the 
giants of the old days as to make Mr. Millar fear that the 
literature of Scotland has run to seed. At any rate, that, 
we gather, is what he would say if he spoke straight out. 
Of course, it would not imply that there may not yet be a 
healthy revival of letters in the North. Mr. Millar’s book 
is, in itself, a portent. He has opinions, and a frank 
robustious way of uttering them: his style is his own, 
clear-cut; and even his parenthetical forked-lightning 
sentences have invariably an onward movement. 





A Hero-Worshipper. 


Tae Lire axp Letters or Sim Georce Grove, C.B. By 
Charles L. Graves.. (12s. 6d.) 


Tuts fine old gentleman spent eighty years on earth (1820- 
1900) and served his fellows and the coming race for the 
last sixty-five of them. He was not a genius. Prince of 
all musical amateurs as he was, his technical knowledge 
was of the smallest. First of all writers upon music, un- 
equalled critic of Beethoven, protagonist of Schubert, he 
never wrote a bar himself. Heroes and the heroic he 
worshipped : yet to many whom we call heroes he never 
bent the knee. Wagner to him was immoral, noisy, in- 
sincere: yet he gave a needy student tickets for a Bayreuth 
festival. He never published condemnation of those whose 
rousic he could not appreciate ; only in his private letters 
did adverse verdicts find a place. ‘‘I am no critic, bless 
you, and would rather love than condemn any day of the 
week.” Dvorak’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’ left him untouched ; 
“Tristan and Isolde” grossly displeased him; but 
he. was no dogmatist. ‘‘Surely there must be some- 
thing wrong in me that I cannot admire ——,” was his 
way of looking at it. .He was no executant; a choral 


.8qciety had claimed him in his youth, and the piano 


occasionally. Thereafter he was only a listener. He could 


‘not read and understand the score of a new work, though 


he always took a copy of a Beethoven symphony with him 

I: He loved poetry and was a judge 
of it; but does not appear ever to have written a line. 
He loved humour, and collected anecdotes and ‘‘ Limericks” 


_all his days, yet does not seem to have made many or 


good jokes, The literary faculty—in some degree—he had. 
Otherwise he ‘created nothing: Yet this man served 
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music and. art and thought to such purpose as few have 
approached. The secret of it was that he was a serious 
man and a hero-worshipper. In days when the fifth com- 
mandment and reverence for age were going out of fashion, 
when people read Carlyle’s lectures for their style and 
missed. their spirit, Grove remained reverent towards the 
heroic and worshipped it with something of the same 
quality, so that to-day he earns our homage. For the 
next best thing to being a hero is assuredly to worship 
the heroic. Grove, who loved the Bible so intensely, and 
did so much, in the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” for its 
study— Grove, who started the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(and thereby initiated the movement which finds Dr. Arthur 
Evans in Crete and Prof. Fiirtwangler in Boeotia to-day) 
was no orthodox theologian. The idea of eternal damna- 
tion was revolting to him. None the less, rather the 
more, had he the worshipping soul, the “ attitude of 
wonder.” Nor does everyone praise great men to such 
high purpose in these days when religion seems to be 
coming back to its. primordial form—still patent in the 
Celestial Empire—and is resolving itself again into little 
more than ancestor-worship. Grove was of those who 
justify and ennoble such a cult—reversion though it be. 
We know not whether there is something in the pro- 
fession of civil engineering which attracts those who are 
afterwards to become writers. Certainly Mr. Herbert 
Spencer once owned to that profession, and so did Grove, 
who spent many an hour of labour over the buiiding of the 
-Britannia bridge across the Menai Straits. Of music in 
his early days one hears but little, and the reviewer of a 
later generation who always associates Grove, as well he 
-may, with the Symphonies of Beethoven, reads on wonder- 
ing when something about music is to appear. For the 
-post of first Director of the Royal College of Music was 
the last of many occupied—and filled—by this painstaking 
and enthusiastic man who claimed and fought to retain 
the ‘‘ heart of a boy,” even when hardening arteries and 
the consequent inchoate hebetude were presaging the 
apoplexy which ended his laborious and honourable days. 
Music was not his first love. Essentially he was in love 
with. everything lovable, a worshipper of everything 
worthy. But before we pass to some brief account of the 
results of his worship let us quote one passage which 
shows a moment of creative inspiration. His one gift— 


-assuming that love and reverence and enthusiasm and 


discernment are not gifts—was, as we have said, literary. 
His work was done with the pen, and with it he wrote 
one passage which was not part of his work, not dealing 
with Beethoven or Schubert or the topography of Palestine, 
but which has the indefinable quality which Grove him- 
self so much admired, in both its musical and its literary 


form :— 

What a beautiful experience your morning watch must 
have been! I love those times and have had many of them. 
I have often watched the dawn, till I realised So strongly the 
motion of the earth-—heaving round towards the sun, and 
gradually discovering his light and warmth—that I felt 
myself, as it were, the only human being standing on the 
shoulder of the great round world, as it whirled round—and 
almost seemed to feel my hair being blown back by the 
breeze caused by the motion. 


‘Copernicus robbed us of the anthropocentric astronomy: 
‘which put man at the mid-point of all things; but is not 


that loss just a little compensated for by the notion that 
mother-earth is consciously and of set purpose revolving 


-that, each in his turn on her shoulder, she. may carry 
‘her brood to new day in the reviving glanco of tho 


sun ? 
Panegyric alone, however, is best reserved for those 


-whose fine qualities are stamped upon no tangible record 


of work done. Grove began by building a lighthouse 
in Jamaica in 1841, and another, three years later, in 


Bermuda. Then he spent something under a couple of 


years at Bangor, helping to build the Menai bridge. In 
1852 he wen tppulaned secretary to the Crystal Palace, 
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a post which he held for twenty-one years, resigning it 
in 1873, in order to edit the ‘ Dictionary of Music.” 
Groye’s work in, relation to the music at the Crystal 
Palace, can hardly be over-estimated for its value to the 
cause of music in this country, but perhaps its most 
signal achievement was the evolution of the analytical 
programme, which every concert-goer considers now-a-days 
at least as indispensable as his seat. Indeed it seems 
difficult to imagine what concerts were like before these 
invaluable aids to the musical intelligence were a common- 
place. Thomson, Professor of Music in Edinburgh, seems 
to have written the first analytical programme in 1840, 
but to Grove, acting in the first instance on a suggestion 
of Dr. August Manns, we owe the development of the 
idéa. For upwards of forty seasons Grove contributed 
the lion’s share of the analyses to these programmes at 
the Crystal Palace, those of the works of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann and Brahms being with 
hardly an exception from his pen. The analyses of the nine 
Symphonies of Beethoven were later expanded into the 
admirable and now classic volume which appeared in 1896. 
It is interesting to learn that, on his first hearing of the 
Choral Symphony (under Berlioz in 1852), Grove candidly 
confessed that he ‘‘ could make very little of it.” 

An even more signal achievement was the inception 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, which was’ entirely 
due to Grove. Mr. Graves well says: “To the present 
generation, Grove is best known as a musical educator, 
but when one surveys this great work of the scientific 
‘reconstruction of the past to which he gave a fresh and 
electrifying impulse in 1865, one cannot help feeling that 
he has established a more enduring title to immortality 
by launching the Palestine Exploration Fund.” 

Grove’s work on the “ Dictionary of the Bible” may 
not count for much to-day in the eyes of those who 
forget the last stone but one, when the topmost is in its 
place; but wiser people know better. The despised 
astrologers and alchemists were the founders of astromony 
and’ chemistry; and Grove’s original and patient in- 
vestigations, carried out in the Holy Land itself, had 
and have their due worth. So with his fifteen years’ 
editorship of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” after which we 
come at last to music, and abundantly. The “ Dictionary 
of Music”’ everyone knows. ‘There is simply no other 
in English. ‘Notably in the case of Beethoven, do 
ameteurs owe a lasting debt to Grove. There are 
thousands of instances, but the performance of the 
Choral Symphony in London the other week reminds 
us of one. Grove concluded by inference, from his study 
of the autograph score, that the Adagio was meant by 
Beethoven to be succeeded immediately, ‘‘as suddenly as 
possible,” by the Presto, whereas the singers generally 
come on at that place, utterly spoiling the intended effect. 
Gtove pointed this out to Dr. 
to Richter himself, but unavailingly. To-day, however, 
the thing is established, and at the last performance in 
London, Beethoven’s intention was fulfilled. 

Space fails us to record the success'and worth of 
Grove’s nos of the Royal College of Music. It must 
have been a privilege to come under his influence there. 
Two short quotations must find place to illustrate two 
of this man’s three outstanding qualities. His power 
of work needs no quotation to demonstrate. Apropos 
of the pleasures of literary creation, he says :— 

The only try I ever had at anything of the kind was my 
David, oe I can well recollect that when I got him on to 
the slope leading down into the valley where Goliath stood 
roaring, my heart beat so that I could not write. 

That for his enthusiasm; and for his hero-worship these: 
‘*T had rather be a devotee than a critic any day”; and 
this tribute from an old pupil: ‘The qualities which 
irritated him most in a student were—a casual manner, 
® slovenly style, and want of reverence for great men.” 
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An Imperishable Idea. 


Tae Descent or THE Sun. Translated from the Original 
Manuscript. By F, W. Bain. (Oxford : Parker.) 


In 1899. Mr. F. W.: Bain: published ‘A Digit of- the 
Moon,’’ a tale which purported to be a translation made 
from an original Hindoo MS:, which had come into the 
owner’s possession in a somewhat romantic manner, The 
critics in general were apparently disposed to look upon 
the work as a genuine translation, and their attitude 
may be illustrated by a quotation from ‘“‘ Notes and 
Queries”: ‘‘ We advise, however, every lover of Sanscrit 
literature to read this delightful product of Oriental 
imagination, and we would call upon Mr. Bain to give 
us with the least possible delay the entire work.” After 
a delay of three years and a half, Mr. Bain has responded 
by publishing another Hindoo love tale, ‘‘ The Descent of 
the Sun,” which he introduces by the simple statement : 
“Here is a fairy tale which I found in an old Hindoo 
manuscript.” In spite, however, of his learned notes on 
its character as a solar myth, and of his philological 
explanations, we are disposed to think that Mr. Bain is 
really too modest an author, and that his spiritual 
assimilation of the beauties and graces of Hindoo poetry 
has gone so far as to lead him to look upon his own 
creative faculty as a negligible quantity. e, however, 
are not disposed to merge Mr. Bain the author absolutely 
in Mr. Bain the translator, and we are very sceptical as 
to whether any other “‘translator’s” hand but his could 
have produced tales so inherently beautiful as “ A Digit 
of the Moon” and ‘‘ The Descent of the Sun.” In fact, 
though the material, the colouring, and the texture and the 
— of the fabric he has so a woven are 
ndian, the hand of the artist designer is the hand of a 
European. Let us transcribe a passage from the love 
tale :— 

Then Anushayini said slowly: “ Dear husband, thou wert 
angry, and therefore indiscreet, and I fear lest by doing evil 
we may bring on ourselves punishment. . . There is 
sin and danger in this rash experiment. . . . Butas 
she spoke her eyes rested on Kamalamitra, and bewildered 
him, and destroyed the persuasion of her words. For he 
heard nothing that she said, but was full of the blindness of 
passion, and more than ever convinced of the omnipotence 
of her beauty. And so, seeing that she could not turn him 
from his will, Anushayini gave in and yielded to him as 
to her deity. Nay,in the interior of her heart she rejoiced 
to find that she could not dissuade him, for she was filled 
with curiosity herself, to see whether in truth her beauty 
would prevail over the ascetic, though she trembled for the 
consquences. Alas! where beauty, and curiosity, and youth, 
and self-will, and intoxication combine, like a mad elephant, 
where is the cotton thread of self-control ? 

Then these two lovers kissed each other passionately, 
like travellers who have been separated for a year. 
yet they knew not that they were doing so for the last time. 
And then they went together to the forest to find that old 
ascetic. And hand-in-hand they rambled about, like a pair 
of Love’s arrows in human form, till they penetrated to the 
very heart of that wood. And there on a sudden they came 
upon that old sage, and saw him standing, plunged m 
meditation, motionless as a tree. -And round him the ants 
had built up their hills, and his beard and hair trailed from 
his head, like creepers, and ran down along the ground, and 
were covered with. leaves: and over his withered limbs 
ves a pair of lizards, like living emeralds. And he 
ooked straight before him, with great eyes that mirrored 
everything, but saw nothing, clear and unfathomable and 
still, like mountain tarns in which all the fish areasleep. . '. 

So Anushayini went forward, obeying his command, and 
stepped over the leaves with feet lighter than themselves, till 
she stood in front of the sage. And when she saw that he did 
not move, she raised herself on tiptoe to look into his eyes, 
saying to herself: ‘‘ Possibly he is dead.” And she looked 
into those eyes, and saw there nothing save two incarnations of 
timidity, that seemed to say to her as it were: Beware! 
And as she stood there trembling in the swing of uncertainty, 
Kamalamitra watched her with ecstasy, and la to him- 
self, and said: ‘Certainly that: old muni is no alive, 
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for otherwise she -would fave ‘reached his soul through the 
door of his eyes, were it. down, to the lower world.” , 
So, as they stood ‘there, waiting, cradually that old sage 
came to himself; for he felt that his meditations were being 
, disturbed by something ‘bother.’ And he looked, and. saw 
Anushayini standing before him. like the new moon 4t the 
close of d@y, a pure form of exquisite beauty, a crystal without 
a flaw, tinged with the colour of heaven. And instantly by 
the power of his own mystical meditation, he divined the whole 
truth, and the’ exact state of the case. ‘And he cast at that 
wayward beauty a glance, sorrowful as that of a deer, yet 
_terrible as that. of a thunderbolt: and immediately courage 
fled from her soul, and strength from her knees, and she sank 
to ry ground with drooping’ head, like a lotus broken by the 
wind. 


Now if the peculiar glowing intensity and the softness 
of the imagery of this passage be Oriental, there is surely 
a certain restraint, control, and measure in the presentation 
of the picture, and a certain inner appreciation of its feeling 
which show a European taste. The question would not 
be worth raising if the nicest and most delicate of critical 
problems were not involved, i.c., when, in certain rare 
cases, an author has steeped himself, in and absorbed the 
spirit of a foreign literature, the moro closely he follows 
after and reproduces the essential genius of his originals, 
the more original is the fruit of his creative contemplation. 
Cases of the spiritual re-birth of ancient literature through 
the agency of a modern’s interpretation are rare. There is 
an enormous difference in value between the. work of one 
man who, like Mr. Bain, has assimilated the spirit of the 
literature he is “‘reproducing,” and the work of the 
ordinary translator or redacteur who is mechanically 
- copying its forms. ‘“‘A Digit of the Moon” may be 
derived in its incidents, imagery, phrases and form from 
the whole body of Hindoo legends Mr. Bain has studied, 
but it is every bit as original a creation as. a woman’s 
child ig her creation, though favouring in its spirit 
ancestors long agd passed away. 

We will spare our readers any further discussion of this 
subtle question, only begging them to read ‘‘ The Descent 
- of the Sun” and. ‘‘ A Digit of the Moon,” if they wish 
to, taste two love tales which we are convinced will become 
minor classics in the literature of love. The distin- 
_ guishing spiritual, trait which sets these Oriental love tales 
apart from European love tales is that the lovers only attain 
beatitude by ‘‘ abandoning the body,” and so “ regain- 
ing their immortal natures.” On this point Mr. Bain says : 
“‘ Metempsychosis, transmigration, everlasting incarnation, 
and reincarnation of the immortal soul in body after body, 
birth after birth: all Hindoo literature is but the kaleido- 
scopic reiteration of this one identical idea, whose beauty 
is such that no logic will ever destroy it or oust it in 
favour of another. For the Sanscrit language is a kind of 
shrine consecrated to the embodiment and immortalisation 
of this philosophical myth. The Hindoos are possessed 
by it; it is their hereditary heirloom, Kramagatdm, the 
legacy from an immemorial past: it is all, that they have 
left.” And in.‘ The Descent of the Sun” Mr. Bain has 
created a setting artistically beautiful enough for the 
enshrinement of this immortal conception of the Hindoo 
mind. - We have not space here to dwell on the richness 
of imagery and the imaginative grace with which the 
succession of incidents in the love tale is unwound, so we 
will quote another passage, as a taste of what is awaiting 
readers of ‘‘ The Descent of the Sun ” :— 


Then Ulupi was very angry, and she stood with flashing 
eyes, swelling with rage. And suddenly she stooped, and 
gathered up her hair in her arm, and came up to Umra-Singh, 
and flung it round him like a noose, and whispered in his ear 
with lips that caressed it as they moved: “O foolish bee, I 
am but a lotus of the night; yet why despise me, in com- 
parison with the absent lotus of theday? It is hot and dusty, 
and T am cool and f nt as the nectar of that moon in whose 
light I blow.” And Umra-Singh trembled. For there came 
from her hair a stran, wind, like a cloud of the sweets of a 
thousand scents, that lured his soul to listen and dream in the 
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lulling murmur of: her mouth: And as-he closed his eyes for 
fear he, saw before him thé blue scorn in the eyes of Shri: 
ge And he shook himself free from her hair and‘said . 
“ Beauty, I am a Rajpoot of the race of the Sun : what have I 
to do with a lotus of the moon?” 


The -Laureate’s Latest. 


Froppex Fretp, A Tracepy. By Alfred’ Austin, Poet 
Laureate. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) [ 


Tue practical test .of stage-performance has pronounced 
the Laureate’s tragedy undramatic—a verdict which might 
readily be saticipebed by the mere reader of it. It hy 
the amateurish and languid structure of the customary 
‘* poetic” drama. Nothing much happens; and what 
happening there may be is but a peg to hang talk on— 
long speeches on the Elizabethan model, so dangerous 
without the Elizabethan vitality and earnestness, the 
Elizabethan force of characterization. The Laureate’s 
figures have no character. James is nought, Surrey the 
conquering hero of convention, Lady Heron (the nearest 
thing to a personality) is still the traditional Aspasia with 
a touch of nobility (to make her sympathetic). One cannot 
see her individually. “E> #20; 

Nor can one feel earnestness, conviction, in the con- 
ception or ‘handling of this play. It follows a worn 
model, in the beaten—how hard-trodden !—style. The 
dialogue labours along, with a conscious endeavour to be 
what our grandfathers called “raised”; but intermit- 
tently ‘‘ buckles ” into conventional and sometimes almost 
conversational dailiness of phrase :— 

Some wrong 
In which Sir William Heron was mixed up 
And captive seized. 


That is a passing instance, the offending phrase of which 
we italicise. Less extreme limpness is frequent. There 
are passages now and again which attain a garden pretti- 
ness, claiming praise in its kind and degree; but to 
beauty the Laureate never rises. That garden grace 
seems the Austinian note; but deep-throated tragedy asks 
more. 
Words 

Still have you at your beck; all silky soft, 

That seem: to come like petted doves to call, 

And settle where you will, coo at your lips, 

Sue you as though you were their very mate, 

And they had come to make their nest with you. 


That is pretty, poetical in its measure, and quite meet in 
its place. But the hope of beauty in its place is belied. 
The serious speech is on the eloquential model of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays; but nowhere touches a high 
mark, is at its best but commonly good, and is not shot 
with poetry or kindled by inspiration. This. of Lady 
Heron’s is as good as we can find :— 


A mother’s or a foster-mother’s love 

For peevish babe; a sister’s for a brother, 

He all unworthy; soldiers’ for some cause 

Or good or bad, or right or wrong, deemed ‘good, 

Imagined right, for thinking it will. serve ; ' 

Aye, even a ripening woman’s for ripening man, 

ho never ripens—these, an you will, deserve. 

The title and the dignity of Love; 

But not the fawnings of ferocious men, 

Quick promises, more quick forgetfulness. 

One might as well deck with the name of love 

Fierce forays on our border for sleek kine, 

Or poise of hovering hawk before it swoop 

Down on fear-fascinated dove that should 

Fly when it crouches, tears its entrails out, 

Casting its foolish feathers to the wind, 

Then wings its satiated. lust aloft 

In search of further victims ! ; 
That is phrased with very accomplished terseness, skilled 
literary form, and a good though not inspired metrical 
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movement, The imagery is apt but unoriginal, and the 
substance familiar and obvious enough; while the'ideas 
are more suited to a modern woman than to a demi:semi- 


harlot of the sixteenth century. Passion, the essence of., 


tragedy, the Laureate cannot command; but only, a dim 
literary wraith of it. The one dramatic moment is the 
end of the second act, where Lady Heryn fools King 
James into absence from the field; and, caught in his 
‘embrace by her returned husband, defies and taunts both 
by proclamation of the; truth—with reservation of her 
‘love for Surrey. It is a real “situation,” and the 
Laureate rises to it. His very language and dialogue 
start into dramatic life—albeit a rhetorical life, as situa- 
tional drama (if we may coin the term) always is rhetorical, 
be it Hugo's or another's. Were the rest of the play in 
this fashion, we should hold very different views regarding 
it. But the single flash has no predecessor or follower ; 
and we cannot count ‘‘Flodden Field” amongst the 
Laureate’s effectual work. 


Language. 


Two Lecrures on THe Science or Lanauace. By James 
Hope Moulton. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Tuts little book is strictly what it professes to be—merely 
a couple of lectures introductory to the study of com- 
parative languages. It is rather designed to stimulate an 
intelligent general interest in the subject, than as a 
scientific treatise. It deserves to fulfil its purpose, being 
as clear and as much stripped of needless pedantries a8 
was possible in so technical a subject. In a couple of 
lectures it is clearly impossible to cover with even the 
laxest treatment such a theme as the science of com- 
‘parative language in general. Therefore it is not 
. surprising to find that, practically, the book rather 
. resolves itself into a consideration of that science so far as 
, it affects the great Indo-Germanic family of languages, to 
which our own and European languages in general belong. 
As Mr. Moulton says, the great forward step was taken, 
and the starting point reached, when Sir William Jones 
pointed out the value of Sanskrit. Though the nearness 
of Greek and Latin was previously realised, no one dreamed 
that they were part of a great family circle of languages, 
scattered over Europe and’ part of Asia, till Sir William 
Jones saw the resemblances between them. and Sanskrit, 
and drew his brilliant inference. ‘‘ The Sanskrit language,”’ 
‘he said, ‘‘ whatever may be its antiquity, is of. wonderful 
structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than 
the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, yet 
bearing to both of them a stronger affinity than could have 
been produced by accident ; so strong that no philologer 
‘could. examine all the three without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source which, perhaps, no 
longer exists. There is.a similar reason for believing that 
both the Gothic and the Celtic, though blended with a 
different idiom, had the same origin as the Sanskrit.” 
There, at the end of the.eighteenth century, is the flash of 
insight from which all progress since has come. The 
extreme tendency to suppose that the ancient. speech of 
our Hindoo brethren ‘is a kind ‘of Paradisaic original to 
which all Indo-Germanic languages may be traced back 
has disappeared ; but the importance of this Sanskrit 
remajns. . Moulton tabulates our great Indo-Germanic 
family of speech into Eastern and Western; the Eastern 
covering, Lithuanian, still spoken on the Eastern Baltic 
shores’; Slavonic ; Iranian (Persian); and Indian (Sanskrit 
with all its’ later and modern derivatives) ; Armenian; and 
Albanian. ‘The Western covers Greek ; Italic (Latin and 
its relatives or modern descendants); Celtic; and Ger- 
manic. Indian and Iranian are combined under the 
‘ common term Atyan. From the study; of this vast Jndo- 
'. Germanic group of languages it is. possible (with the aid 
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of other sciences) to investigate éven such matters as the 
original common home of the whole Indo-Germani¢é race 
before its dispersion: An English scholar was first to set 
up the theory that this primitive home and centre of 
dispersion was not in Asia (as everyone had held), but in 
Europe. The general reader will be astonished to learn 
that this view is now almost universally accepted. Some 
of the minor arguments are here incidentally mentioned. 
The names of trees, for instance, in the Indo-Germanic 
languages. The oak, the pine, the willow, the birch, are 
shown to have been known to these languages in early 
times ; and the four are said not to exist together outside 
Europe. Snow and perhaps ice are also found in these 
tongues ; the sea is known (except to the Aryans). The 
conclusion is that they came from a northern part of Europe 
bordering the sea—and the Baltic fulfils all the requisite 
conditions. We need not proceed ; enough has been said 
to show how this book opens out fields of interest in the 
study of language quite beyond the mere word-picking 
which is all that most people conceive in it. Much con- 
cerning the civilisation an state of our ancestors may be 
derived from this source, with a wise use of external aids. 
And it is to stimulate such intelligent outside interest in 
the subject that Mr. Moulton’s book is intended. 








Other New Books. 


Tue Works or Sir Lewis Morris. (Kegan Paul.) 


Tue popularity of Sir Lewis Morris’s verse is attested by 
the fact that this issue of his collected works completes 
the fourteenth thousand. Sir Lewis Morris’s poetry at 
its best has simplicity, sympathy, a certain inspiring 
optimism, and an easy flow. These seven hundred odd 
pages represent great devotion to an ideal. In his, new 
— dated this year, the author says: ‘‘ It is impro- 
able that the years that may remain to him will call 
for further additions to his work in verse. But whether 
he shall write more or not, he desires to express now 
to his many friends, known and unknown, both here 
and elsewhere, his thanks for their unfailing kindness, 
and to wish them, if so it must be, after more than thirty 
years of fellowship, a sincere and grateful Farewell.” 

In turning over these pages we aré glad to renew 


acquaintance with the poet’s earlier work, particularly 


the short lyrics or single effective stanzas, such as 
these, from ‘* Songs Unsung ” :— 
Above the abysmal undivided deep 
A train of glory streaming from afar ; 
And in the van, to wake the world from sleep, 
One on whose forehead shines the Morning Star. 
& 8 a ES ) 


A poisonous, dead, sad sea-marsh, fringed with pine, 
Scarce. lit by mouldering churches, old as Time; 
Beyond, on high, just touched with wintry rime 
The long chain of the autumnal Apennine. 





Soncs or Dreams. By Ethel Clifford. (Lane. 3s. 6d. 


net.) 
Miss Ctirrorp has a distinct lyrical gift, though it is a 
narrow one. In reading these verses it is easy to see just 


’ where her limitations begin ; they begin with the concrete. 


At her best the author is suggestive of Mr. Yeats; in such 


‘ a stanza as this, for instance :— 


I am come lately through the dripping woods 
And all my hair is wet with falling rain.. ; 

But I am glad of rain: I was born in the West—+ 
Would I might know the salt sea mists again. 


Perha 
plac 


the poem from which we take these lines is rightly 
first in the volume; it has, suggestion, something 
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of c, and a subdued and appropriate music: Music 
Miss Clifford usually contrives to im to her work, and 
that often in spite of verbal infelicities and commonplace 


lines. Too often her similes are forced and out of tone. 


For instance :— 
* On the sea the ‘fishing-boats 
Bear each one a dancing light, 
High in Heav’n the dancing stars 
Cross the sky. like swords of might: 
Zeus is lord of Heav’n to-night. 


We can see no likeness between stars.and ‘‘ swords of 
might,” particularly if the stars be ‘‘ dancing stars.” 

Miss Clifford is at her best when she is absolutely 
simple, and in one or two cases she uses a refrain with 


haunting and telling effect. The. dedication to the® 


volume, which we remember to have quoted with approval 
when it appeared anonymously, has that simplicity; so 
too, have. ‘* A Song of War” and ‘‘ The Gypsy Woman,” 
But why should the author of these sensitive verses 
print such a poem as “Jezebel”? Theconcluding stanza 
runs thus:— . 
The horses broke Jezebel 
Under their feet. 
Jehu, the blood-stained, 
Went in to meat. 
Neither poetry nor drama is there. The concrete is 
touched and the result is failure. But Miss Clifford can 
write verse which has the true stuff in it. 


Evizabetn’s Cuitpren. (Lane. 6s.) 

THESE are not the children of the two familiar Elizabeths 
—the Elizabeth of the German Garden and the Elizabeth 
of the Visits. They appear to be the children of quite 
another Elizabeth, and our initial disappointment is 
justified. The book purports to be written bya man, and 


- the children who come on a visit to Latimer Hall are 


Anglo-French. But the sentiment of the whole business 
is wholly feminine ; even the love-story is full of femininity, 
and over the entire performance there is a trail of 
sickliness. The three boys—Renaud, Armand, and André 
—are not flesh and blood youngsters ; they are pretty little 
ideas prettily played with. It may be well enough 
occasionally to read about such children ; but no amount of 
cleverness will ever convince a reader who knows anything 
about children that these are’ real children. They are, 
in fact, children exploited for the purposes of adults, 
Did anyone ever hear a child say, ‘‘ I fough big persons 
knew efiryfing’” ? It is just the kind of thing that a 
child does not say, though it makes a very good point for 
an author who is writing for effect. 

If we could have got free from the impression of unreality 
which pervades ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Children” we might have 
enjoyed the book; but the unreality overcame us in the 


’ first chapter, and it remained with us to the end. Toany 


reader who can accept the conventions of the narrative it 
may prove very engaging and pleasant. We can even 
imagine wet eyes and the lump in the throat. For our- 
selves, we were not so moved. We are, indeed, growing 


- weary of the child as he is presented in such a book as 


this. The real child is so much more human, so much 
more brutal, so much less artistic. 





A pleasant gardening book of a practical kind is “A 
Gloucestershire Wild Garden,” by “‘ The Curator ” (Elliot 
Stock). The author tells us in his preface how, years ago 
in India, he used to think of England and an ideal garden, 
and how at last he found the perfect site in Gloucestershire. 
The book tells of the author’s success in maintaining a 
sub-tropical ‘garden practically in perfection, and the many 
illustrations seem to = that success. The volume is 
interspersed with dialogues and reflections which are 


_ Sometimes suggestive and interesting. 
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From the same publisher'there reaches us ‘‘ The Cloud 
World : Its Features and Significance,” by Samuel Barber. 


- The book is a popular account of cloud forms and 


phenomena, and contains many curious and interesting 
photographs. The author has not built up his theories on 
the assumptions of other writers, but has presented his 
own observations of nature. 


New Eprrions: We have received the seventh and 
eighth volumes of the ‘‘ Poetical Works of Georgé Barlow. 
Two more volumes will complete this issue. 








Fiction. 
Questionaste Smarss. By W. D. Howells, (Harper. — 6s.) 


‘* Pour l’écrivain qui s’attache ainsi 4 peindre scientifique- 
ment une société,” writes M. Paul Bourget, “il y a 
évidemment deux voies toutes tracées . . . Ces deux 
sortes de romans sont par définition, trés différentes. Le 
roman de moeurs, doit é6tre avant tout représentatif. . . . 
Le roman de caractéres doit étre, avant tout, analytique 
. . .” M. Bourget claims for Balzac supremity in both, 
but mentions no other exception. Now, Mr. Howells’ 
method of analysis is, in this volume, that of Edgar 
Allen Poe raised to its ultimate power, and it is the 
product of a self-consciousness even more minute, more 
sensitive than the poet’s. And yet Mr. Howells cannot 
help trespassing in the domain of “le roman des moeurs,”’ 
cannot refrain from registering minute differentiations in 
manners and other objective details of our external life. 

This habit is particularly incongruous here, because the 
book consists of three acute studies of abnormal tempera- 
ments, and is essentially psychological and not descriptive 
of ‘‘ average personalities under average conditions.” Of 
course, it will be urged that Mr. Howells is merely playing 
with us in this volume, and that it is absurd to take these 
anomalies seriously. That may be so, and in the first of these 
three stories, ‘‘ His Apparition,” the defence is perfectly 
legitimate. Hewson, the man who saw the unseen, is 
essentially an average person around whose banality the 
author skips daintily through some hundred pages. 
There it is quite in order to lay some little stress upon the 
social usage which decrees that the name of the: lady 
whom one is to “‘ take out” to dinner should be enclosed 
in a minute envelope and presented by a footman. There, 
too, it is quite in order that attention should be called ‘to 
the fact that ladies do not leave the dinner-table alone 
after the manner of the old discourtesy. These things 
are quite as important as any other trivialities in regard 
to Hewson and his apparition. It is an amusing farce, and 
it is told with an edged banter which relieves the tension of 
an analysis here quite unnecessary. But in the two other 
stories, ‘‘ The Angel of the Lord” and “ Though’ One 
Rose from the Dead,”’ this constant reference to externals 
is a little disconcerting. 

The first of these two stories is a subtle study of 
Ormond, a man who feared death intensely. ‘‘ He might 
have been,” says the author, ‘‘a character out of one of 
Turgenev’s books, the idea of death was so constantly 
present with him.” It might be urged, with the some- 
what splenetic authority of Merejkowski, that it is Tolstoi 
rather than Turgenev who has accentuated the fear of 
death, but that is a side issue. Ormond is not another 
Hewson, and the author is not playing with us in this 
story, in which death itself is visualised as the Angel of the 
Lord welcomed at last by the man who had always feared 
him. 

But the story in which the illusion is at once most 
sustained and most penetrating is that entitled ‘‘ Though 
One Rose from the Dead.” It is a study of the extra- 
ordinary development of poe. between a husband and 
wife thrown constantly upon each other’s exclusive society. 
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The volume, as a whole, is the reverse of morbid, in 
spite of the subjectsitof which it treats, and one feels 
ways that the author: is courteously willing to defer 
oT to Lombroso the visitations. of his Questionable 


hapes. 





Tue Mayyerincs, By Alice Brown. (Nash. 6s.) 


Here is a book more than ordinarily clever, and in certain 
respects more than ordinarily exasperating. The general 
impression left upon us is one of clamour, hurry, and 
strain. There is far too much emotion in it—so much, 
indeed, that certain quite good and dramatic situations 
find us exhausted before we arrive at them. People do 
not live at the height of nervous tension which is, 
apparently, the normal atmosphere of the characters in 
Miss Brown’s story. And this over-emphasis marks the 
whole book ; one or two characters are thrown into sudden 
relief and as suddenly withdrawn; it is rather like 
watching one of those experiments in stage lighting which 
we associate with the name of Mr. Gordon Craig. From 
time to time actors emerge from the disguising darkness, 
play their scene, and vanish. On the stage that may be 
‘well enough, but in a book the method is a failure. 

Yet the story has many excellent qualities. All the 
women are good, particularly the strong, capable, childless 
wife yoked to a selfish, conceited dullard to whom em- 
bezzlement presents no moral difficulties.. He also, with 
the utmost indifferenze, publishes anonymously and without 
her knowledge a story written by his wife, a story in 
which she tried to explain, for his eyes alone, the attitude 
of revolt into which circumstances had forced her. That 
is the main incident, but it is so propped up and wrapped 
about. with extraneous matter that it loses half its wahia 
The author has tried tu do too much; instead of keeping 
herself in hand and aiming at quiet concentration, she has 
wasted her abounding vitality on side issues. 

The manner of the book has the same faults as its 
matter; it has life, but it is life seen through a mag- 
nifying lens. At the same time the author has a grip of 
character, a sense of beauty, and an occasional very real 
and convincing tenderness. ‘‘ The Mannerings”’ is by no 
means an ordinary novel ; judged by standards which the 
critic usually is content to apply it would stand head and 
shoulders above the ruck. The fact that it calls for more 
careful judgment is all in its favour. 

It should be added that the story deals with Old-New 
England folk. There are here and there phrases which 
make ue shiver and curious locutions for which we can 
discover no excuse. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Conrad iN Quest or nis YouTu. By Leonarp Merrick. 
“ An Extravagance of Temperament.” It opens in Paris 
when Conrad was thirty-seven. Once he had studied art 
in the Latin Quarter, but in the intervening years, while 
youth had receded, he had been prevented by “ sordid 
considerations ’ from taking the journey that would recover 
the old emotions. Now a legacy enables him to. do so, 
and the story describes how, after many vicissitudes. ‘‘ the 
immoral truth was clear to him . . that a man is 
young as often as he falls in love.” (Richards. 6s.) 


Tne Unpersoxc. By H. C. Macrwaine. 

A volume of eight stories by the author of ‘‘ Fate the 
Fiddler.” Most of them have an Australian setting, and 
four are reprinted from magazines. ‘‘ Billy Durbey” 
treats of. the adventure of a journalist with an aboriginal 
savage, and of the subsequent trial of the latter for 
murder. The note of the story is a revulsion from the 
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“cultured rabble ” of civilisation, and a yearning for the 
primeval life:'* (Constable.” 6s.) «“ ise 
Arvind’ Doran. . . — By Susan Carisriay. 
A clever and suggestive sto by the author of ‘‘ An 
Inland Ferry.”” The heroine is the aughter of a Cabinet 
Minister whom we first meet as she leaves school and is 
about to take her place in society. The man who became 
Viceroy of India took her to the National Gallery and 
interpreted her life from Ucello’s *‘Sant’ Egidio.” He 
lacked humour, but ‘‘sense of humour is one of the 
thousand qualities which blend themselves into a com- 
plicated futility, and go to the making of the mediocre 
man.” The story moves to a country house at which the 
problem of Ardina’s destiny is solved. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


A Way or His Owy. By A. Kxorcurrer. 

The autobiography of an eccentric youth who owned 
various country estates and was the ward of the Lord 
Chancellor, with whom there is much correspondence. 
After glimpses of public school and University, the 
narrative reveals the hero in various surprising adventures, 
including episodes of the hunting field and a contested 
parliamentary election. There is a Latin dedication “ to 
all the Mudies and the Smiths.” (Drane. 3s. 6d.) : 


Tae Cupan Treasure IsLanp. By W. Patrick Ketty, 
The hero first heard of the buried treasure from a 
drunken sailor whom he rescued from a street affray in 
New Orleans, and who showed him the little red book 
with the pencilled memorandum, The sailor was murdered, 
and his rescuer, having been engaged as chief mate on a 
private vessel, found that. its owner was in possession ‘of 
the book and that their destination was the treasure 
island. The story is enveloped in mystery, and proceeds 
through sensational adventures. (Routledge. ‘ 33. 6d.) 


Sm Jovian THE APosTATE. By Mrs. Crement Parsoys. 
A domestic story. The first chapter describes a medical 
consultation in which Ella’s husband is condemned to 
hopeless paralysis and to banishment in the country. 
They are accompanied to Southshire by Sir Julian, with 
whom Ella has long acknowledged certain spiritual 
affinities. The story has a country house atmosphere and 
is concerned with the growth of Ella’s passion, and with 
the apostasy of Sir Julian at the call of a more genuin 
emotion. (Heinemann.. 6s.) 


Tue SEEKERS. By W. Kixasoote GREENLAND. 

‘A Romance of Modern Methodism.” The opening 
chapters reveal a young man, the son of Methodist parents, 
who, while at Oxford ‘‘ had been caught by the glamour 
of incense and vestments.” The scene Keuais to the 
University, and, on the hero’s taking Anglican orders, tg a 
London parish. The story involves a good deal of socjal 
and religious criticism. It appeared originally in the 
“Wesleyan Methodist Magazine” under the title of 
** Pilgrims of the Night.” (Kelly.) 


Tue Mystery or Murray 
DavENPORT. 

An American story turning on a case of exchanged 
identity. Larcher was persuaded by his fiancée to search 
out an obscure and unfortunate artist concerning whom 
she required information for reasons which were not 
divulged. The search ends in his friendship with the 
‘artist and in the latter’s mysterious disappearance. Inter- 
‘woven with the mystery is a love story with a “‘ happy 
ending.” (Nash. 6s.) 


We have also received the following: ‘The Trifler,” 
by Archibald Eyre (Ward Lock); ‘‘ Mysie,” by J, B. P. 
Bird (Drane); ‘“‘ Riding to Win,” by Leon Breaker 
(Everett); “‘ Pots!” by Harold Bacon (‘Treherne) ; “‘ Mrs. 
Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand,’’ by Gertrude Atherton (Mac- 
millan); ‘‘The Squire’s Grand-daughters,” by Lady 
Gilbert (Burns). 


By R. N. Srepaexs. 
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Exuberance. 


THERE is a generous and high-spirited quality of writing 
which of late has been rare in our literature. Authors, 
with all their many virtues of sobriety, lucidity, ‘and 
truthfulness, have seemed sometimes a little thin and 
prim. For fifty years they have been rather pale and sad 
and serious, as though with thinking overmuch, or from 
too great care for the comfort and salvation of others, and 
even in their mirth there has remained something shame- 
faced and self-conscious, as with men who make believe to 
revel on toast and water. Writers on the whole are, we 
suppose; richer than they were, and we might look for a 
growing luxuriance and wealth of temperament to corre- 
spond with their fortunes. But whether it come of their 
high living and plain thinking, or whether the cause lie 
in the monotonous hurry and unsocial crowding of city 
life, it is certain that literature, in spite of the quantity 
of books, has been smitten with a kind of a chilliness, a 
moderation, a’ caution, a sensitiveness, a depression, a 
drooping, a melancholy, a squeamishness, a green-sickness, 
a mediocrity, a wasting, a sterility, and a mope from 
which we all suffer. 

It is the quality of exuberance that has been lost. 
There'is a kind of writing that swells with fecundity and 
glows with mirth. It is large and easy and unrestrained. 
Shake it, and it drops fatness: tap it, and it spouts wine. 
Of prudence it knows nothing, and it laughs at modera- 
tion as Leviathan at the shaking of a spear. It loves the 
gifts:of the sunburnt old earth, and counts them over 
again and again like a child counting his birthday toys. 
Its voice is deep and mellow, with a laugh far down in 
the throat. It grows, like a gourd, with sitting in the 
sun, and it loves best the plentiful lands of vine and olive, 
calm rivers and grey poplar trees. Yet once it has been 
found in all its lavish abundance even under our own dis- 
tempered sky; for only three men in the world’s history 
have possessed exuberance in full perfection, and one of 
them was Falstaff. The other two were Aristophanes and 
Rabelais. But there are a certain few besides whose 
fortune it has been to be born with some gill, runlet, 
tierce, puncheon, hogshead, bucketful, or butt of it in 
their blood, which is ever merrily asserting itself, like the 
“‘dash of the tar-brush” visible in lamb’s-wool hair and 
the gulf of a laughing mouth. Such certainly was Dumas, 

‘who had it almost in brimming measure, as might be seen 
‘from his loose shoulders and rolling chest; such was 
Cyrano, as was evident from the promontory of his nose. 
Such might Victor Hugo have been, had he not turned 
—— ‘and Whitman, had he but laughed; and 

wift, had he not dwelt, as Coleridge said, ‘‘in a dry 

lace’; and Jean Paul, had he not dwelt in Germany. 

ut from England we may admit Fielding into the over- 
flowing fellowship, and Smollett, and Sterne, aud Boz, 
and Byron when be is not ‘giving himself airs. And we 
would gladly take in Meredith, did he not think such a 
plaguey lot. A few more still might be counted, but 
many would claim entrance against whom the tavern door 
‘must be shut; for though there is no bla2k-list in the 
“realm of: Abundantia, the corruption of exuberance is 
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vulgarity—a thing most plentiful, but no .more truly 
related than a Cockney pair-oared boat. hired by three 
men bound for Eel-pie Island is related to the bulging 
galleon which, stuffed with Spanish merchandize, is borne 
by saffron sails from Cadiz to the Brazils. 

Among present writérs Mr. Hilaire Belloc has something . 
of this opulence and unexhausted spirit. Perhaps it comes 
from some fag-end of a French sun that has survived 
@ transportation ; though we must avoid the mistake he 
mentions of ‘a crowd that took a fellow-citizen for a 
Frenchman and treated him accordingly because he had 
blacked his face like a negro. By ahaiiter origin, he 
possesses the bubbling copiousness, the fertile resource, 
the rubicund speech, the passion for words, the hatred of 
facts, the glorious lying, the cheery assault, the honest 
irreverence, the carelessness, thriftlessness, and abandon 
that recall the three great ensamples of exuberance. His 
‘* Path to Rome” was littered with such plenty, and now 
again it overflows in a new production, with double titles, 
like giant twins: ‘‘ The Aftermath, or Gleanings from a 
Busy Life, Called upon the Outer Cover for Purposes of 
Sale, Caliban’s Guide to Letters,” and to be bought of 
Messrs. Duckworth for eighteen-pence, two shillings, or as 
much more as an exuberant purchaser may be pleased to 
fling over the counter with the cry, ‘‘ Mais quel geste!” 

In it we see what Carlyle’s German Professor identified 
with ‘‘Satan’s Invisible World Revealed”: we see the 
Journalist’s Progress from his Review to his Pulping- 
room. And the Journalist is conducted along that road by 
as fine a guardian-angel as ever discovered the voice of one 
whimpering in a back garden, or made the fortune of 
tender mediocrity. Dr. Caliban (indifferently, or successive 
pages, spoken of as James and Thomas) is a noble 
embodiment of the commonplace upon which commonsense 
is so securely founded as a Sans for the lords of the world 
and the top-hatted race. As quite a youth he had been a 
strenuous opponent of American slavery ; ‘‘ he might have 
been called the most prominent Abolitionist in Worcester- 
shire, and worked indefatigably for the cause in so far as 
it concerned this country.” A similar passion for freedom 
and justice inspired his later life :— 

Russia he hated as the oppressor of Finland and Poland, 
for oppression he loathed and combatted wherever it appeared ; 
nor fad Mr. Arthur Balfour a stronger supporter than he 
when that statesman, armed only in the simple manliness of 
an English Christian and Freeman, combatted and destroyed 
the terrorism that stalked through Ireland. 


So also, in his great speech at St. James’s Hall upon the 
Dreyfus case, standing for truth and justice, he began his 
peroration with the courageous words: ‘‘ England will yet 
weather the storm.’”’ Yet at fitting times his tact was a 
serviceable ally to his courage, for we read: “A young 
radical of sorts was declaiming at his table one evening 
against the concentration ry + Dr. Caliban listened 
patiently, and at the end of the harangue said gently, 
‘Shall we join the ladies?’ The rebuke was not lost.” 

It is lamentable to hear that so worthy a representative 
of average intelligence is now confined in an establishment 
for the mentally afflicted, but we may hope that, like the 
epileptic mentioned in another part of the book, he may 
be restored to a normal, and even commonplace, state of 
mind. We proceed at once to the practical lessons which 
the author derived from Dr. Caliban’s principles and 
example, such as the complete art of reviewing, illustrated 
by a series of suitable notices upon the following subject :— 

The book was called “The Snail: Its Habitat, Food, 
Customs, Virtues, Vices, and Future.” It was, as its title 
would imply, a monograph upon snails, and there were many 
fine coloured prints, showing various snails occupied in feeding 
on the leaves proper to each species. It also contained a 
large number of process blocks, showing sections, plans, 
elevations, and portraits of snails, as well as detailed descrip 
tions (with diagrams) of the ears, tongues, eyes, hair, ‘dnd: 
nerves of snails. It was a comprehensive and zemarkable 
work. 
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The reviewer composed his notices (eight or ten in all) in 
accordance with the varying information he received from 
his editor as to the political opinions of the author and 
the publisher’s willingness to advertise. We can heartily 
recommend them as models to all dustmen, literary 
scavengers, beginners and past-masters in reviewing, 
chiffoniers, rag-and-bone men, and ghouls; just as we can 
recommend all the chapters of advice that follow, upon 
Political Appeals, Short Stories, Short Lyrics, Interviews, 
Personal oe, Editing, Revelations, and Special Prose. 
Two extravaganzas, monstrosities, or tales are shot in 
besides an (Index to the Pulping Room), one of them, on the 
shrine of St. Loup, opening with the true Aristophanic- 
Rabelaisian revelry in strings and masses of words :— 

My excellent good Dreyfusards, anti-Dreyfusards, Baptists, 
Anabaptists, Premonstratensians, antiquaries, sterling fellows, 
foreign correspondents, home readers, historians, Nestorians, 
philosophers, Deductionists, Inductionists, Preetorians (I forgot 
them), Ceesarists, Lazarists, Catholics, Protestants, Agnostics 
and militant Atheists, as also all you churchmen, Noncon- 
formists, Particularists, very strong secularists, and even you 
my well-beloved little brethren called The Peculiar People, 
give ear attentively and listen to what is to follow, and you 
shall learn more of a matter that has woefully disturbed you 
than ever you would get from the “ Daily Mail” or from 
Mynheer Van Damm, or even from Dr. Biggles’ “ Walks and 
Talks in France.” 

The other extravaganza, monstrosity, or tale is the diverting 
and instructive short story how Mr. Thorpe, drysalter, 
fell into the river near Cleopatra’s Needle (the incident of 
a Short Story ‘‘ should take place on the sea or in brackish, 
or at least tidal, waters ’’)—fell into the river and was 
immediately hooked out, and how this epic incident (‘‘ Mr. 
Davidson’s shorter lyrics have no better claim to be epics 
in their essentials than has this relation of ‘ The Accident 
to Mr. Thorpe’”’)—how this epic incident grew in Mr. 
Thorpe’s mind till he told the adventure at large to every 
man in the street, steamboat, railway carriage, omnibus, 
waiting-room, bar, church porch, or chapel door, with 
superb amplifications of detail—‘t sometimes it was in the 
‘steep water off the Banks’; sometimes in ‘the glassy 
steaming seas and on the feverish coast of the Bight’; 
sometimes it was ‘a point or two norr’ard of the Owers 
light,’ but it was always terrible, graphic, and a lie”— 
and finally he left all his considerable fortune to the 
Lifeboat Fund, which badly needed it. All such appeals 
to history, scientific diversions, facts, falsehoods, and 
foundations for theories—together with the pleasant Ode 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s Return and the interview with the 
patriotic poet who showed no jealousy at the hallucination 
of a red-hot brass monkey attempting song—all such 
satires, ironies, and overflows of milk and honey, we must 
now leave to the plumpy and well-conditioned hearts that 
love to drink the wine of exuberance in whatever ocean, 
river, mill-stream, gutter, or down-spout it may run. 


The Ways of Criticism. 
Tne appearance of the ‘‘New Variorum Edition’’ of 
‘** Macbeth,” by Horace Howard Furness (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.), as. revised by his son, Mr. H. H.- Furness, 
junr., affords a curious, not to say unique opportunity 
for surveying the results and ways of Shakespearsan 
criticism. Quite apart from the rich collection of 
comments by various hands which garnish the foot 
of each page, in the Appendix (or one of the several 
appendices) we have presented a veritable bird’s eye view 
of Shakesperean commentary, both English and German— 
seen as it were in a weltering and conflicting sea. The 
quot homines, tot sententia, the perplexing divergency with 
‘ which individual temperament and opinion responds to 


the appeal even of an acknowledged masterpiece, towards 
which its general attitude has been settled by the consent 
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of. that formidable personage, -Posterity, is opulently 
illustrated. As one reads; as critic A gives the;lie to 
critic B, and critic C gives the lie. three feet. down in the 
throat to both; one is forced ,to the pernepeon that in 
poetry there is nothing so apparent as will look of one 
colour to two out of any three casual people, How, you 
marvel, does an actor's rendering ever give general 
satisfaction, when there is no point so seeming-plain, but 
A sees it one way and B another? Or is this pestilent 
diversity, mayhap, a critical disease, with whith the 
“ plain man ”’ (the ‘‘ plain average man,”’ as he loves to 
call himself) is uncontaminated ?. We-know the ‘plain 
man” has always a mighty opinion of himself, that he 
could settle things very well if the critics would only 
leave him alone. We suspect there is really something in 
this. The critics, experience shows, often split hairs over 
a performance about which the public are of a mind. 
Their profession breeds that habit of mind. Therewithal, 
in the case of the myriad-debated Shakespeare, it has 
grown a point of honour with your critic to firk up some 
view which shall single him from his fellows: let us be 
original, were it but on the fashion of Rosalind’s hose! 
Allow for all this, it is yet divergent temperament and 
perception which is mainly at. work. On such a leading 
case as the character—the plain character—of Macbeth 
and his Lady, you shall find no view under heaven 
unadvocated. You need not go further, nor seek into 
subtleties. So that presently you begin to ask. yourself 
whether old Sam Johnson must not after all be right, who 
starts roundly with the assertion that there is “‘no nice 
discrimination of character” in the’ play at all! The 
critics, at any rate, are quite ready to supply the alleged 
omission with any amount of “nice discrimination.”’ 
Macbeth is a fine and loyal nature gone wrong, say these. 
Not at all, say those, and Sir Henry Irving loudest. He 
is (says the famous actor) “‘ one of the most. bloody-minded, 
hypocritical villains in all his [Shakespeare’s] long gallery 
of portraits of men instinct with the virtues and vices of 
their kind.” He ‘‘even cultivated assiduously a keen 
sense of the horror of his crimes’”—by way of true 
aesthetic enjoyment, we suppose. ‘‘ Macbeth is the perfect 
type of the man of action,” says Mr. Moulton. He is 
without intellect, the ‘inner cultivation.” That is one 
point settled, you think; but,turn the page, and Mr. Rose 
clearly shows you that this Macbeth is-a striking example 
of a ‘‘ double character, halfway between the mere man of 
thought, like Hamlet, and the ideal man of action, like 
Othello.”” So you may further gather from various com- 
mentators that he is a moral coward, quite inferior to his 
resolute wife; and yet a man of dauntless determination, 
with true masculine supremacy over her. We might ring 
the changes further on this ‘‘ obvious” character (as Lord 
Acton has told us all Shakespeare’s are); but place aux 
dames. Mrs. Siddons conceived Lady Macbeth “‘ fair, 
feminine, nay, perhaps even fragile.’’ Another critic 
(German, this time) is equally sure she was “royal,” 
. with “‘ powerful features and majestic peering, a coun- 
tenance displaying ‘‘noble and energetic outlines” and 
_presaging ‘‘demoniac forces.”’ In like fashion you may 
con that her character is murderous, remorseless, 
powerful, and unsexed; or that she has full share of 
feminine qualities, and perishes under a remorse she was 
not strong enough to bear. . Some critics are confident 
there is no love lost between the Macbeth couple—one 
German is clear it was a mere marriage of esteem, while 
Mrs, Siddons is shocked by the lady’s lack of tender 
anxiety over her husband when he returns from the wars. 
Another set admire the impassioned affection between the 
. two, and plainly perceive that Lady Macbeth worshipped 
her spouse. On the play at large opinions are more 
uniform; yet. even here one critic has distinguished 
himself by an undoubted originality of view. ‘‘ Macbeth” 


. does, not satisfy him. .It has the air.of a draft, needing 


expansion. ‘‘ Like the ‘Tempest,’ we feel that it would 
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be better if it were longer.” And this, not because yo 
cannot have’ tod’ tiuch ‘ofa’ good thing, but becanse ** we 
want moré of the subdtied and calm.” ‘‘ Macbeth)” in 
fact, is tod‘ éxGiting forMr. Hunter!’ He would like it 
toned down. ‘ Moreover, his chaste'(we might almost use 
some more forcible adjéctive, such ‘as ‘ maidenly ’’) taste 
finds in’ it a great many turgid and incomprehensible 
passages, or (as he puts’ it) passages which exceed the 
‘* just limits which part the true sublime from the inflated 
or the obscure.” From these phrases alone you could 
discern that ‘‘ Macbeth” was likely to be trying to 
Mr. Hunter, as Mr. Hunter and “the true sublime” 
would be trying to Shakespeare. Yet we like Mr. Hunter, 
in that, thinking these things, he said them. It is a 
document. There are so many who think these things 
and do not say them. 

Yet for all this, Shakespearean criticism is not the mere 
chaos which might at first sight be thought. It merely 
exemplifies the universal human tendency to arrive at 
truth by zig-zag progression, by the passage from extreme 
to extreme: The need is for the correlation of ideas. If, 
for convenience’ sake, we narrow the issue to the English 
critics, amidst the divergent views we can extract a large 
body of agreement, a large number of points in which the 
critics: overlap. In the remaining points, by striking a 
mean between the diverse contentions, we can co-ordinate 
and bring them into harmony. The chief crux between 
disputants is the evident contrast between Macbeth and 
his wife; their apparent interchange of sex before the 
murder, his seeming ‘‘ moral cowardice” (as one critic 
calls it) contrasted with her unhesitating resolve ; and the 
counter-reversal of their relations after the murder, when 
he becomes desperately determined and independent of 
his wife’s prompting, while she collapses under the terrors 
of conscience, All the perplexities and complexities in this 
matter can be reconciled, once you get the true centre from 
which; to regard them. The fact is that Shakespeare, even 
in characters commonly thought ‘“‘ obvious,” and which are 
obvious. in the sense that they are broad and repre- 
sentative, not specialised and dependent on minute 
differentiations, nevertheless has the complexity and 
subtlety of Nature herself. He has always a psychological 
— before him, and that problem is worked out as 

ature works it, with broad general definition, but subtle 
subordinate detail. Hence critics who see only the bold 
definition miss the significance. of .the delicate and 
suggested detail. Mr. Comyns Carr has summed the 
present problem with a true grasp of its central key, but 
not quite a complete grasp. is deaioee, quite truly, that 
all ‘the seeming-capricious divergence betweeri Macbeth 
and -his wife, their apparent (temporary) interchange of 
sexual character, really arises from sex—it results from a 
marvellously subtle study of sexual nature in face of a 
given situation. Just so, and not otherwise, must the 
situation affect a man and woman like Macbeth and his 
wife. What he does not seem quite to grasp is that Lady 
Macheth’s lack of her husband’s vivid imagination (a 
lack on which so much depends).is itself a sexual matter. 
Macbeth is no moral coward (he shows moral courage in 
abundance); he is an imaginative coward. Few seem to 
lave noticed that here (as elsewhere) Shakespeare shows 
remarkable intuition of national character. As Juliet is 
the elementally passionate Italian girl, as his Romans are 
the very genius of old Rome, so Macbeth is the super- 
stitious Celt, swayed by the imagination, by bodements 
and omens—the very stuff on which the witches may act. 
But his wife, as a woman, is sexually deficient in imagina- 
tion, ptactical in her ideas, and unable to follow his flights 
of high-wrought fancy. This distinction between the 
sexes Shakespeare habitually marks, for good and for 
evil; as it is marked in the history of many an artist 
whose practical wife was ro agent of his imaginative 
aims. We do not say that Celtic women are never super- 
stitious (nothing is more superstitious than a superstitious 
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woman); we say that the average woman is less imagina- 
tively minded than the man. d Shakespeare has made 
Lady Macbeth such a woman; while her husband is 
imaginatiye to the core. Therefore, it follows that while 
Macbeth’s vivid imagination a iy a all the con- 
fore them (as any 
sensible man well might do), his wife is sexually unable 
to. share his intense pre-realisation, Woman-like, she is 
wholly dominated by the emotion of the moment (which in 
her case is ambition, less for herself than for him), and 
everything else grows dim before its engrossing, pre- 
possession. That is why she is so resolute, while he is 
shaken by hesitation. Once the deed is done (and here 
we wholly join hands with Mr. Comyns Carr) he proceeds 
unhesitatingly in his career of crime, reverting. to his 
native boldness of action, and no longer needing his wife’s 
counsel or prompting. For in assenting to the deed, he 
accepted its foreseen consequences, and they take him by 
no surprise. To her, on the contrary, they are a dreadful 
surprise. In her lack of imagination, she foresaw nothing. 
Now all that she unimaginatively scorned in her husband's 
forebodings seizes her with frightful amaze. Slave to 
this instant emotion of guilty remorse, as she was before 
slave to the immediate emotion of ambition, she cannot 
evade its tyranny. The male refuge of action denied her, 
she broods concentratedly over agonies unprevisioned, 
hiding them from her husband lest she should increase his 
griefs ; and dies under them. It is a conirasted tragedy 
of sex, as inevitable as it is subtle, On the genuine and 
even tender affection between the murderous pair, the bulk 
of commentary is in substantial agreement. Altogether, 
by such balancing and harmonising of extreme opinions 
as we have indicated, it becomes patent that through 
Shakespearean criticism, as through the ages, ‘‘ one in- 
creasing purpose runs”; while in regard to Shakespeare 
the “‘thoughts of men” have certainly “‘ widened ” since 
the grovelling eighteenth century. On minor points it is 
more difficult to evolve an agreement ; such a point, for 
example, as whether Banquo’s ghost have an external 
existence or be a creation solely of Macbeth’s mind, and 
whether, therefore, it should be visible to the audience or 
no. We should answer, both hypotheses are true: 
Shakespeare, we think, pretty surely intended it to be 
as much a reality as the ghost in “Hamlet”; yet its 
evocation is responsive to the nervous tension of the 
murderer’s mind, his obsession by the thought of his 
victim conjures up the spiritual presence of the victim. 
The poet has wedded psychical manifestatiqn. with 
pereeney This duality, or rather ma Gs of 
hakespearé’s comprehensive mind is the cause of half the 
disputes about him. He never uses the supernatural 
without basing it in cunningest fashion on the natural : 
hence the unapproached lifelikeness of the supernatural in 
the great dramatist. In fine, this ‘study of the ways of 
criticism forces on us one paramount conclusion : that the 
perception inclusive enough to see Shakespeare whole is a 
gift only less rare than Shakespeare’s creative gift. 





OS ST” ES. SST NaS 


Fun and Forty. 


Ir is always an unpleasant experience to find the ‘capacity 
for enjoyment dropping away. Yet life is a process of 
change and decay, and the things we loved or laughed at 
ten years ago leave us cold and solemn today. Who calls 
for pap at his club? There was .a time when ‘chocolate 
unlimited seemed an unattainable heaven. When we are 
old enough and rich enough to pay for all the chocolate 
we can eat we have lost the taste for it. A féw days. ago 
a ‘‘man of letters,”: as some people call themselves in 
“‘ Who’s Who,” in order to escape Hea: letters, took train 


to a quiet per in Sussex. In his bag he packed three 


books. ‘‘Here’s fun.” he murmured. The books. were 
“In Happy Hollow,” ‘by Max Adeler (Ward, Lock & Co.), 
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“Up ‘to To-morrow,” by W..Carter Platts (John Long), 
and ‘‘ Love and a. Cottage,” by Keble Howard (Grant 
Richards). Each of these volumes had an attractive 
appearance. Just the thing “‘ to pass an idle hour,” as the 
reviewers say of the flowers of literature that bloom in the 
spring and are adapted for holiday reading. 

Let the man of letters tell what happened. Max Adeler! 
Memories of twenty years ugo, and the rollick of “ Out of 
the Hurly-Burly”’ and ‘‘ Elbow Room.” Once again he 
would shriek with the laughter of a boy. But there was 
something wrong. Was the fault with Max Adeler or with 
the man of jetters? Max Adeler was sentimental. The 
wicked and repentant mother peeps through the window 
at her daughter. Why does that not stir him—at least to 
tears ? 
the ‘world of fiction full of repentant mothers outside 
humble windows, and has come to regard them as the 
common objects of the seashore of life? But there was 
one hint of the old Jaughter in Max Adeler’s sketch of the 
editor of the ‘‘ Defender ”’ :-~ 

Nearly everybody wants me to take pay for advertising in 
goods instead of in cash. It’s the worst system! This. suit 
I have on cost me fifteen hundred lines on my third page. 
My shoes stand for a reading notice under the Dead and 
Married Ads. That hat represents thirty-four lines of non- 
pareil type e. o. d. t. f. (every other day till forbid, you know) 
and the man owes me sixteen more hats and is likely to owe 
me sixty. I haven't got a thing on me that isn’t running in the 
“‘ Defender ” either in the shape of an agate reading notice ora 
display ad. 
For the rest, the man of letters wondered, and neither 
wept nor laughed. Which was wrong? Max Adeler or 
the man.of letters? And then came Mr. Carter Platts with 
the book which a cruel someone has labelled ‘‘ Up To- 
morrow” on its cover and spoiled the initial joke, Silas 
K. Chumson is the hero, and he invents things. The 
very name is reminiscent of Max Adeler when the man of 
forty was at school ; and the inventions—bless us—what of 
that canal with which Max Adeler provided every kind of 
ridiculous propulsion! Silas K. Chumson was walking 
home one morning from Tittlehampton (rather funny 
name, isn’t it? thought the man of letters, bracing 
himself) ;— 
“T’m convinced there’s an opening right here if I could only 
find it.” And the next instant he stepped with all his weight 
of purpose right in the middle of the nothing that covered a 
circular coal-hole in the pavement, and then found it—the 
opening for a scientific investigator, I mean. 


That did not prevent Silas K. Chumson from inventing 
the Anti-Bunion Theatre Seat, nor Mr. Carter Platts from 
describing it. But for the man of letters the matter was 
becoming serious. He reflected that it was ridiculous to 
suppose that people should go on making jokes at which 
no one laughed. Further, he reflected that if he had 
heard all those jokes before there must be many to whom 
they were as fresh as they were to him when he was proud 
of his first full-grown dress-suit. And the really right 
course of criticism came by accident. An intelligent 
serving-maid, curious as to the baggage of the inn-guest, 
had discovered Mr. Keble Howard’s ‘‘ Love and a Cottage.” 
The very title appealed to her. Might she read it? Of 
course. Here was the touchstone. Here was the appeal 
from fat and forty to sweet and twenty. Some hours later 
—in this case precision is necessary, and the hour was 
ten minutes to eleven, while the closing hour in the country 
is ten—the serving-maid returned the book to the man of 
letters.. She could not go to bed until she had finished it. 
“‘Tt’s the nicest book I ever read,” she said. 

Here we find a weak point in current criticism, and a 
suggestion for its strengthening. The weakness lies in 
the man of forty to whom Mr. Keble Howard’s two young 
_people on their honeymoon in a cottage, with their quarrels 
and their kissing again with tears, their difficulties with 
the donkey and the kitchen-range, are like the tales the 
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Is it—surely it must be—because he has found | 
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undergraduate tells him about his college. But there 1s 
sweet and twenty to be considereds She sprouts inces- 
santly and beautifully. She ‘pants’ with the sweet want of 
fun and sentiment. Her criticism should make itself heard, 
and on the staff of every literary paper should be at least 
one intelligent serving-maid. - On the earth there are more 
sweet and twenties than fat and forties, and the majority 
should command attention. 








Impressions. 


XXXVIII.—The Way Home. 


Tue last train left London twenty-five minutes after mid- 
night. It was a slothful thing, stopping at every station; 
starting again reluctantly—having by that hour, like the 
passengers, lost the relish for life. On the floors of the 
carriages was littered the flotsam of the day, and the lights 
were dim, hardly revealing the tired travellers. The 
guard stood yawning at the face of his watch, protecting 
it with the palm of his hand from the thin rain that blew 
in icily from the sodden night. ‘‘ Sixty hours of rain on 
end,” he snapped as he slammed the carriage door. 

Our track was black, feebly illuminated by the platform 
lamps, and we left blackness behind us. For, as we 
rumbled out of the stations, sometimes before we had begun 
to move, a porter extinguished the lamps. It was as if 
the end of all things was at hand, and we, lagging on the 
stage, were witnesses of the pat fon A indif- 
ferent. The express that roared brightly by seemed so 
unnecessarily active, and sighed contentedly as, alighting 
at my station, I witnessed, in turn, the extinction of its 
lamps, and felt my way out into the vast loneliness. I 
seemed to have wandered into a strange country; all the 
familiar landmarks had suffered a water change. Road 
and path were one, covered with a shallow sheet of flood, 
and as I splashed through it a white mist rose up from 
the meadows. At the cross roads these wreaths of 
vapour—clammy, chimerical—met, and enveloped me, 
I took to the high land, seeking the red road that 
would lead me circuitously home, and on that height - 
it was eerie to hear the noise of many waters trickling 
and running in the night. There was no sound but 
that of their incessant tricklings through newly-formed 
courses—numbers of them-—here meeting, there splashing 
into a depression, all-hastening down into the brook, now 
a torrent, that I could hear roaring in the valley. The 
sensation was one of hearing, not of sight, for the night 
was moonless, and there were no stars in the sky. T 8 
upland had become articulate. It was as if a myriad 
company of voices had been released and were speaking in 
the waters that, having drenched the land, were now busily 
boring little pathways. There were no houses on that red 
road, and no vehicle had yet dared to traverse its. rocky 
surface; but at the point where it issued into civilisation 
there was a house, and I was glad to know of its propin- 
quity, although the form was hidden. . . 

Suddenly a light flared in’ one of the top windows, it 
moved, and in that instant a tongue of fire flickered up 
the curtains. Not a human sound broke the silence: 
the noise of running water was still persistent, when in 
the darkness this eye of fire glared out with intolerable 
dazzle. The blind was now alight; then a hand shot 
out, pulled at the fabrics which fell in a cascade of flame, 
and that glowing window was blotted out as suddenly.as 
it had flared into sight. The house shrank back into 
the darkness—disappeared, and the land {was again 
wrapped in that humid gloom, with no moon to comfort 
the night. I splashed on towards the village green. 
In the horse-pond were two swans contentedly enjoying 
the superfluous water. 
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Drama. 


The Promise of Mr. Davies: 


I conress that I am not able whole-heartedly to echo the 
very gratifying applause with which ‘‘ Cousin Kate” has 
been welcomed in the highest quarters. I praise; but it 
is with reserves and qualifications which seem to me to 
touch not mere accidentals, but the root of the matter. I 
shall try in the course of this article to make it clear what 
these are. Of course, I do not wish to deny that 
Mr. Davies has all the makings of a dramatist in him. 
His command over technique is considerable. His 

- dialogue is neatly turned and not too literary, although 
he is not afraid of a touch of poetry when the occasion 
calls for it. And he has the great gift of getting his story 
directly and lucidly over the footlights. It is in any case 
a beginning of great. promise. 

The talent of Miss Ellis Jeffreys is one which always 
fascinates me, but even when all allowance has been made 
for the debt which, at the Haymarket, ‘‘ Cousin Kate ” 
owes to its presentment, it still remains a fresh, high- 
spirited and most entertaining comedy. Fundamentally, 
it fails to convince me: and, though it is possible that I 
am applying too austere a criterion, I believe that I am right 
not to be convinced. The play takes its name from Miss 


Kate Curtis, who is the dea ex machina of the Spencer- 


family, consisting of Mrs. Spencer, a widow, Amy Spencer, 
a high-principled girl with the brain, like Newman’s as seen 
by Carlyle, of a rabbit, and Bobby Spencer, a school-boy. 

hen the. curtain rises, Amy Spencer, as the result of a 
little tiff as to the proper way of spending Sunday, has just 
been jilted by Mr. Heath Desmond. It is very tearful, 
but Cousin! Kate is expected on a visit, and all will be 
well. Cousin Kate arrives, and all, for a while, is. well. 
She outwits. the curate who is attempting to catch 
Amy’s heart on. the rebound, induces Amy to admit that 
she has been a little goose, and to sit down and write to 
Mr. Heath to that effect, and goes off, still in the réle of 
fairy godmother, to light a fire in the drawing-room of 
Owlscot, where the happy pair are to take up their abode. 
All this, which makes up Act I., is admirably handled by 
Mr. Davies, and. Miss Ellis Jeffreys is inimitable. It is 
Act. II. that gives me pause. Cousin Kate, although apt to 
cover her sterling qualities with a cloak of cynicism, and 
in fact the authoress of certain novels which shock the 
curate, is at heart of a sentimental and even romantic 
disposition. She has had, in the train, an unconventional 
flirtation with an Irishman of persuasive tongue and 
imaginative temper, who lingers in her memory. While 
she is engaged, in the interests of the piano, in airing the 
drawing-room at Owlscot, the Irishman enters by the 
window. The flirtation is resumed, and ends in very real 
love-making. There is a thunder-storm, and Amy Spencer 
comes to rescue Kate with an umbrella. Tableau! The 
Irishman is, naturally, none other than Mr. Heath 
Desmond himself. In Act III. the whole of the Spencer 
family is happy, except Cousin Kate, who is miserable. 
She insists on Desmond keeping his word to Amy. But 
she has not reckoned with the curate. Both gentlemen 
come to supper, and Amy, after making it up, somewhat 
to his perturbation, with Desmond, allows it to appear 
that, after all, she prefers the curate. Or as she puts it, 
she feels that she is better fitted to become a clergyman’s 
wife. This is undeniably true. The curate suddenly 
becomes. ‘‘dear James”; Amy pairs off with him; and 
Cousin Kate sinks into the arms of her Irishman. 

I have left out most of the fun of the piece; partly 
because fun eludes analysis, partly because I wished to 
bring the sentiment or emotion, or whatever you like to 
call it, into relief. For this is what in ‘‘ Cousin Kate” 
fails to convince. In comedy, one is of course prepared to 
take a great deal for granted. That is of the essence of 
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comedy. So far as the incidents are concerned, in particular, 
the dramatist has a pretty free hand. He may select and 
arrange them, in moderation and with the fear of farce 
before his eyes, as he will. That Miss Curtis should 
happen to travel with her cousin’s lover, or that he should 
come in at the window of Owlscot when she came in at 
the door, need not trouble one at all. Even with regard 
to peychology, one is not exigent. The dramatist may, 
with one proviso, pitch his characters and their motives at 
whatever degree from real human life and real human, 
ideals he will. He may exaggerate in the direction. of 
cynicism for the purposes of humour, or in the direction of 
sentimentalism for the purposes of romance. The proviso 
is merely that, within the plane of reality which he has 
chosen for himself, he should preserve a consistency. If 
“‘ Cousin Kate’ had been written throughout in the plane, 
say, of “‘ Les Deux Ecoles,” there would have been no objec- 
tion to raise toits issue. Butitisnot. Kate Curtis is made 
a real human being, with emotions, affections, self-respect 
and the rest. Therefore she must behave accordingly. Mr. 
Davies was not bound to introduce the element of serious 
sentiment, but he did so, and therefore he must abide 
by its laws. And I venture to submit that the woman 
of the world and practical novelist whom he depicts was 
not particularly likely to fall in love with the. first man 
she met in the train; and that, even if this be waived, 
she would not have given herself light-heartedly to the 
man whom she had just discovered to have been making 
fierce love to her while he was as yet barely free from an 
engagement to her cousin. I am not speaking of the 
claim which the other woman had upon him, but. only 
of the obvious insight into his nature which the whole 
proceeding must necessarily have given her. It is. in- 


credible. The whole atmosphere and tone of the last. half 
of the second act is out of plane with the rest of the 
piece. 


How should it have ended? Well, there was no need 
to end with marriage bells at all. I imagine it somewhat 
in this fashion. The lovemaking in Act II. is not allowed 
to go quite so far. Kate Curtis is only half won over, and 
the entry of Amy ¢ = ag shows her the sort of man with 
whom she has to deal. The blow to her pride and her 
romantic instincts is only momentary, and she quickly 
resolves on Mr. Desmond’s discomfiture. In the third 
act, having discovered Amy’s real leanings towards the 
curate, she leads Desmond on to give his fiancée her free- 
dom, with the hope of herself for his reward. Then she 
snaps her fingers in his face. I believe that this would 
have been much truer to nature than Mr. Davies’ own 
resolution, would not have entailed the sacrifice of any of 
his amusing detail, and would have been a good deal 
better suited to the histrionic methods of Miss Jeffreys. 
Iam quite willing to admit that this is the captious 
criticism of one whose attitude towards the contemporary 
drama is warped by an unfortunate literary bias, and 
that it is highly improbable that the average pia goer 
will stop to enquire so nicely into the casuistry of Cousin, 
Kate’s soul. But, as I said, there is great promise in Mr. 
Davies, and where a writer shows promise, it is always 
tempting to try and reclaim him for the literary drama. 

E. K. CHampers. 





Art. 


A Book and Some Pictures. 


By chance I overheard a remark. The talk had been 
eddying around the recent performances of an eminent 
portrait painter, and one of. the group, a lady, said with 
an air of. finality : ‘‘ I don’t like his portraits. They’re so 
selfish.’ In the pause that followed I reflected (knowing 
her) that she did not object to personality indwelling in 
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a. work of. art; for Botticelli, of all: ‘painters’ the most 
subjective, is her idol; what she dishked was the 
personality of this particular painter. He, like most 
craftsmen, being inarticulate outside his chosen ‘art, has 
never attempted to explain why he paints in this afrogant, 
take-me-or-leave-me manner. He does it, and that suffices 
for him. eg does the creative artist attempt to analyse 
his methods: he cannot, any more than an orator can 
explain how he can bend a multitude temporarily to his 
will, or an essayist how he gingerly approaches his 
Point, stays there a moment, and then lingeringly with- 
raws from it. When a painter does attempt this forlorn 
hope it is the method he’ has evolved for himself that he 
strives to explain, not the general laws. We all know 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s wide sea and shore -pieces, with his 
high horizon line, and the suggestion of infinite space 
that he can give on a little canvas by means of his figures 
and boats, arranged on his theory of perspective, which is 
80 essentially mathematical that it looks as if he made his 
artistic vision subservient to his compasses. He has now 
written a book, a delightful picture-book with elucidatory 
text, explaining the significance of the ‘‘ one-eyed science ” 
which is perspective, as it appears to him. The volume 
is called ‘‘Nature’s Laws and the Making of Pictures” 
(Arnold), and I gather that it is written, not for the 
student, but for the edification of Mr. Wyllie’s professional 
brethren. But how can it serve them? His personality, 
in the shape of drawings made to illustrate the text, 
abounds in the pages, and the painter who follows his 
method of designing a picture on the supposition that the 
horizon line passes through the top button of ‘his sitter’s 
waistcoat, or his chin, would produce an imitation Wyllie, 
not an original work. Perspective, like grammar, must 
be acquired by some, but with most the eye and the ear, 
constantly used, are apt substitutes for the lack of profound 
knowledge of these subjects. The book is welcome for 
the sake of the drawings, and a curious adult like myself, 
or an ambitious student struggling with a Newlyn beach, 
or a departure of a fishing fleet, may gain precise know- 
ledge from the text; but { fear it weed | not be of much 
service to the artists whose productions I have seen this 
week, They were Mr. Lewis Baumer, M: Simon Bussy, 
M. Roux Champion, and Matthew Maris. 

Mr. Baumer is an illustrator, whose work, graceful with 
# faint ripple of humour, has been seen in the weekly 
papers during the past ten years. His delicate, broken 
ine does not Tend itself well to reproduction, and so I was 
glad to see some of his pencil and chalk drawings at the 
Montagu Fordham Gallery in Maddox Street. His subjects 
are nearly all girls, slight and pretty, not in the least like 
the ideal types of girls, so unattractive, that some of his 
contemporaries contribute to the summer number of ‘‘ The 
Sketch ’’; but studies in daintiness and charm, touched in 
so lightly that they seem to be almost blown upon the 
paper. Colour, to Mr. Baumer, is a lux A black 
ribbon round a neck with a pendant gold locket, a touch 
of blue or red in a sash, a few bright strands of hair—are 
all he allows himself. Not for him the splash of red that 
sets the canvas in i. flame, or the bold line assertive as the 
outline of hills against an empty sky: rather the tentative 
pencil marks that gently suggest a smile, or the folds that 
a petticoat takes when the hand cajoles it away from the 
feet. It would be easy to say what these drawings are 
not. Such epithets as bold, vigorous, clamant do not 
describe them, but they are very pretty and attractive, 
and the observer is at home with them at once. I do not 
say this is an advantage or a disadvantage. [I state a fact, 
remembering a story told by Mrs. Humphry Ward the other 
day about Degas. That great draughtsman stimulates, 
provokes argument, set the wits working, declines to let 
you fathom him. Mr. Baumer pleases at once, like the 
sight of an English park with deer beneath the trees. 
But to the Degas story. It was told to Mrs. Ward by 
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Monsieur Halévy: ‘‘ Degas, in my youth, gave me one of’. 
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his famous sketches of a dancer.. J brought it home tomy 
wife, and we quarrelled for'days as to which was the head 
and which were the feet. Each friend that came in took 
sides, and blew up the strife. ‘We hung it up differently, 
three times a week. At last—suddenly—we saw! We 
rashed to it. Tiens, mon ami !—there is the head—there 
até the arms—the toes! So the husband and wife ‘ kissed 
again with tears.” Then the friends began to see. And 
now it has became the jewel and glory of the house; the 
instructed and the uninstructed alike know the’ correct 
we say about it : and nobody of course will ever believe 
that he-saw anything wrong with it from the beginning.”’ 

M. Simon Busasy at the Pastel Society, of which I wrote 
last week, was startling, and I defy anybody ever to 
believe that his portrait of Mr. Healey is right; but M. 
Bussy at the Carfax Gallery, where he is showing twenty- 
one pastels, is persuasive, sane, and attractive. He has 
wandered over the lovely of the continent, he has 









absorbed lyrical effects of colour and atmosphere, and he. 


has used his pastel sticks like a master. Three times has 
he evoked the fir-trees of Jura—at dawn, at twilight and 
in the greyest hour of a. grey day. These are decorative 
rath yn unworriéd by human things, dim, bare and 

lank save for the masses of trees crowning the hills. In 
no such solitary hour did M. Bussy see Monte Carlo: not 
the sophisticated plateau where the Casino stands, but 
below, a little round the coast where the sea ripples against 
the shore. This isa picture of sheer sunshine, shining on 


the waves, on the sails of the boats, and on the red-roofed ' 


houses that climb up from the sea. In Martigues, another 


view of blue vibrating waves, the line of houses caresses - 


the waters as if, through agelong association, akin to them, 
and above hangs a gust cloud in a still sky. This is 
the way to use pastel; swiftly, without premeditation, to 
chronicle some passing glory of the sun-coloured earth, the 
lively movements of summer waves, or 
morning twilight partaking of the silent movement of 
dawn. Or, to follow another moad, there was a day that 
found M. Bussy at Bruges. It was raining; and the 
water spattered on the forlorn gabled houses and into the 
canals Mee by the wind. He made a little pee of 
the place and the hour. ‘“ Bruges par un temps de pluie ” 
is a small pastel, as expressive of personal vision as the 
Monte Carlo ¢ iece, or the firs on the Jura. How, I ask, 
could Mr. Wyllie’s book assist the creator of these 
impressions ? 

The volume might perhaps be of ‘service to M. Roux 
Champion, another French artist who is holding an 
exhibition at the Goupil Gallery. M. Roux Champion is, 
I imagine, young: he is, I know, a friend and an admirer 
of M. L’hermitte’s, that master of right tones, and grave 
harmonies ; but M. Roux Champion has not benefited, as 
an artist, by the friendship. Hardly a drawing of these 
views in and around Paris but has its strident colour 
scheme—harsh tints unrelated to each other, with no veil 
of atmosphere to soften their tartness, It isa far cry from 
this restless pastelist, catching at a transient effect, to a 
master like Matthew Maris, whose method is to brood over 
a subject till his vision comes full circle, and he can 
contrive a picture of Nature, not as she is at a particular 
instant, but as she looks to eyes that have ified her 
glints of gladness, her greyness and gloom into one seene 
that is herself not only at this moment, but also 
yesterday and to-morrow. 
Maris’s ‘‘ Souvenir of Amsterdam,” a section of the city 


ups of trees at: 


' 


Such a picture is Matthew’ 


seen through a temperament, vociferous with life, running 


into many details, but unified into one restful impression, 
and in colour like a well-thumbed parchment. 


C. L. H. 
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Racial Decay. 


Tait Froude was not accurate when he said that political 
economy had been “banished to the exterior. planets,” 


everyone will fain admit. Such a science there must be; 


but I am here concerned to impugn neither Free Trade 
nor Protection, but Ignorance as the underlying cause of 
the present. degeneration of the physique of our people. 
This ignorance resides, generally speaking, in our lowest 
and our ruling classes. 

First, then, to demonstrate the fact of racial decay. If 
we take the Registrar-General’s report for last year it is 
found that the birth-rate of London, to take an example, 
was 30 per 1,000, the lowest ever recorded, and 0:5 
below the figure for the preceding year. ‘To be brief and 
general, the birth-rate and the death-rate are falling in all 
civilised countries. Obviously there must be volumes to 
be written on this last sentence as a thesis, but here and 
now I want merely to observe that the birth-rate is falling ; 
and I would further ask the reader to take my word for it 
that though this may follow in part the deliberate and 
purposive intention of the race, it is also attributable in 
part to the physical decay which is only too amply 
demonstrated f other means. 

Seeing then that proportionately fewer children are born, 
what of their destiny? They are heirs of the legacy 
bequeathed to the Mammalia by .“‘aeonian evolution.” 
The Mammalian mother suckles her young. There is no 
space here to discuss the significance of this sublime 
method, nor to vindicate the use of that adjective. Suffice 
it that there, assuredly there, is the germ of ethics, of 
aitruism, and of that charity which never faileth. There, 
also, is the only safe method by which the nurseling shall 
become a man. Daily, in the more “‘ advanced’ nations of 
the earth, that method is obsolescent. . Many reasons there 
are; amongst others the fact that the mother of the poorest 
classes is herself—poor creature—unfit for so high an 
exercise of the maternal function. But what is the conse- 
quence? Observe the vital statistics of the next few 
weeks. Observe how the infants die like flies in our great 
towns. Last year about one child in seven of this imperial 
race died in the first year of life, and the records of Berlin 
corroborate what is common experience in this country, 
and what Paris is now making desperate efforts to rectify ; 
that the death-rate amongst artificially-fed children— 
children, that is, fed on septic milk, in which microbes 
are multiplying under the grateful warmth of a summer 
sun—is thirty times as high as amongst naturally fed 
children. The infantile mortality in this country was 
higher last year than in 1833; whilst the general mortality 
was 21 per cent. lower. ‘‘ Acute milk poisoning” is a 
common phrase in American advertisements. I wonder 
how many readers ever heard of it, and how many more 
are inclined to question its accuracy. 

But what of the survivors. Many die in the second and 
third years from various maladies to which the great 
tribulation of their earlier months has made them sus- 
ceptible. Let us consider the comparatively small fraction 
of all the children born who ik the school-going age. 
By this I do not. mean, of course, the age at which children 
are sent to school, but the ‘age at which they should be. 
There is a difference of a lustrum. Now it has recently 
been shown that the children in the board schools of our 
great towns are very far from physical perfection. « In 
Scotland a commission has been sitting on physical training, 
and has recommended the need for it; pity ’tis that the 
cure is not so easy as athleticism thinks. Meanwhile the 
fact has been discovered that seventy per cent. of _Edin- 
burgh school children suffer from more or less physical 
deficiency. Let me correlate with this a fact which I 
believe. to be closely connected therewith. In. Aberdeen 
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the school children are bad enough, but much superior to 

those of Edinburgh. Now the use of oatmeal porridge— 

that admirable and uninteresting food—is declining far 

more rapidly in Edinburgh than. in:Aberdeen, ‘so far as 

may be, judged from the inquiry carried on in the poorer 

quarters of Edinburgh by some of the feminine medical 

students in that city. To save space, let me say at once 

that the general record of the At oe. of our great towns, 
is similar, notably in the case of London: 

Finally, let, us. take the records of the Army... These. 
tally with those from other sources. More recruits are 
rejected, proportionately, each year, so that an absurdly- 
worded regulation has recently been issued whereby all 
fixed standards of height and weight and chest, measure- 
ment are practically abolished, and the examining medical 
officer may pass the applicant if he is satisfied that his 
defects are due to “imperfect nutrition.” rather than to 
“ constitutional taint.” “Taint” began its exodus from, 
medical literature thirty. years ego, and is now obsolete. 
I suppose it conveys some. substitute for an idea. Why 
was this change necessary, and why is its wording so 
vague and amorphous? Simply to meet the exigencies of 
the case. The men were yearly being turned away in 
larger proportions: They show worse teeth to the examiner 
almost daily: the ratio between 1901 and 1900 is simply 
appalling. It is perhaps not universally known that the 
embryonic cells which will form the adult teeth are present 
in the baby, and that their health is: at the:mercy of the 
educational methods which insist on a girl’s familiarity 
with our absurd coinage system or the birth-date of some 
illiterate king, but omit to tell her that it is criminal to 
feed a baby on “ anything that’s going.” 

And so we come to causation. We may call it toxaemia , 
or blood-poisoning. And. what are, the poisons that are 
daily in greater quantity introduced into the-blood of our 
race? They are bad air, septic milk, alcohol (consumed 
by the women—the mothers—of this country in threefold 
the quantity of twenty-five years ago), tobacco, and many 
more. Obviously each of these needs an article to itself. 
These are positive evils. There are many negative. Our 
statesmen talk about corn, I wonder how many of them 
know, and teach that white bread is embodied ignorance, 
and that its nutritive qualities are far inferior to-those of 
brown bread ; that only a few invalids. are even economi- 
cally justified in eating it; and that the taste for it, as 
compared with brown bread, is acquired and artificial, 
But study of the simple structure of a wheat-grain, with 
its valuable salt-containing husk, its outer brown and its 
inner white components—each with its own value as a food— 
is not compulsory, methinks, in the Etonian curriculum. 
I have been hammering in other places‘for months at this 
national question, which reached the Lower House last 
week and the Upper House this week ;. but, why, under 
the heading of Science, which looks forward to a universal 
Society of Friends, do I here concern myself with the, 
people merely of what Carlyle called. “‘ this remarkable 
island’’? Certainly not that the national feeling, as such, ; 
is not an ancestral relic which, with its hideous con- 
sequences, is utterly abominable at this hour alike to 
science and to religion. But rather that the most earnest 
and searching desire to extirpate one’s prejudices cannot 
disturb the belief. that Britain is the first factor at: this 
hour in that evolutionary process which is to make: less 
sorrowful what Wordsworth called ‘“ the unintelligible 
world”; nor the assurance that Mr. William Watson“was 
right when he said— 


“And God the poorer for her overthrow.” _ 
| CO) W. Sateeny, 
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Correspondence. 


‘“‘On the Best Prose Style.” 


Sm,— Your readers will, I think, have found much to 
interest them in the suggestive article with the above title. 

There is considerable divergence between the views of 
different critics on the subject of the cultivation of style. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, in an address to Oxford under- 
graduates, said : “‘ Be natural, be simple, be yourself; shun 
artifices, tricks, fashions. Gain the tone of ease, plainness, 
self-respect.’ -Tothine own self be true. Speak out frankly 
that which you have thought out in your own brain and 
have felt within your own soul. is, and this alone, 
creates a perfect style.” These words are worthy of 
attention, especially from those who are disposed to think 
more of the manner than of the matter of their writings. 
But style is important. Therefore, Matthew Arnold’s 
remarks about Attic and Asiatic prose, and Walter 
Pater’s Essay on Style, deserve careful reading. 

Pater enforces the necessity of a stholerly choice of 
fitting words, and the need of literary architecture which 
he says is ‘‘ the special function of the mind in style,” and 
he asserts that “‘one of the greatest pleasures of really 
good prose literature is in the critical tracing out of that 
conscious artistic structure and the pervading sense of it 
as weread.” When Pater goes on'to speak of the function 
of soul in style, we feel out of our depth. His views are 
vague and elusive, or at any rate they are more difficult to 
grasp. He seems, however, to refer to the personal note, 
the influence of the individual, welding thought and 
expression into a perfect whole. Near the close of the 
essay are the following striking words :— 

If music be the ideal of all art whatever, precisely because 
in music it is impossible to distinguish the form from the 
substance or matter, the subject from the expression, then, 
literature, by finding its specific excellence in the absolute 
correspondence of the term to its import, will be but fulfilling 
the condition of all artistic quality in things everywhere, 
of all good art. 

Good art but not necessarily great art; the distinction 
between great art and good art depending immediately, as 
regards literature at all events, not on its form, but on the 
matter. 


The last sentence is especially noteworthy. The critics 

are unanimous on one point. In great literary art it is the 

substance, not the form, that chiefly matters.—Yours, &c., 
Otterburn, Northumberland. H. P. Wricur. 


“The Last of It?” 


Sir,—What would Carlyle himself say of this contro- 
versy about which all but the blindest partisans hope with 
you that the publication of Mr. Froude’s notes may be set 
down as “‘ The Last of It”? An excerpt from ‘‘ Heroes” 
may be taken as an answer. After a description of the 
Giotto portrait of Dante, in which he might have had his 
own mournful features in view, he writes of Dante’s 
marriage in such a way as to suggest that he was conscious 
of more than an outward resemblance to the Hero poet :— 

Dante was wedded; but it seems not happily, far from 
happily. I fancy the rigorous earnest man, with his keen 
exnitabilities, was not altogether easy to make happy. We 
will not complain of Dante’s miseries; had all gone aright 
with him, as he wished it, he might have been Prior, Podesta, 
or whatsoever they call it, of Florence, well accepted among 
neighbours—and the world had wanted one of the most 
notable words ever spoken or sung. . . We will com- 
— of nothing. A nobler destiny was appointed for this 

ante ; and he, struggling like a man led towards death and 

crucifixion, could not help fulfilling it. Give him the choice 

of his happiness! He knew not, more than we do, what was 
really happy, what was really miserable. 

—Yours, &c., 0. H. Miycum. 


Chateau de Meyracq, Arudy. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 196 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for a brief essay 
which best succeeded in getting away from its subject. Twenty- 
eight replies have been received. We award the prize to Mrs. 
Calvert Spensley, 3, Provost Road, Hampstead, N.W., for the 
following :— ' 


A Bit oF OLD SILVER. 


There is a certain subtle charm ina quaint piece of old silver, even 
though it may not bear the compelling fascination of a great master’s 
workmanship. My thoughts turn to things humbler than those fantas- 
tic marvels that find a fitting home in kings’ treasuries : to such things, 
for example, as this old Dutch spoon of mine, which might be a fairy 
gift for the joy it has given me, the dreams it has created for me. 

I saw it first behind the dusty panes of a little shop in Bruges. 
Strange little shop! Its recesses were full of the same delightful 
confusion as its window, full of the carved and wrought metals that 
Van Eyck and Memling had painted so glowingly long years before, 
lying side by side with trumpery tiles and cheap pottery designed— 
contemptuously, one wondered ?—to appeal to the bargain-loving 
tourist. For the old master of the shop knew the true worth and 
history of his wares, and was quite conscious, as a twinkle and a 
sbrug acknowledged, that these were but: Needy Knife-grinders 
amongst their richer kin, and story, Lord bless you, they had none 
to tell! He was, indeed, one of those people whose personality 
makes an immediate and distinct impression : behind his air of gay 
and gentle courtesy even the passing stranger must needs perceive 
the individual—so rare a creature nowadays! Try to describe an 
acquaintance, and see how painfully well the careful catalogue fits 
some dozen others: “ item, two lips indifferent red ; item, a grey eye . 
or so” |! 

But even yet there are men here and there to whom life is a thing 
most vivid and vital, perhaps passionately glad, perhaps—alas, 
probably !—profoundly tragic, but. never the dull, level plain over 
which the vast majority plod from first to last and the . 
secret is hid in their hearts. 


Other replies follow :— 
TRUTH, 


There is no subject so absorbing as Truth. I hardly know which 
is most to be pitied, the man who expects to find Truth, or the man 
who attempts to provide it. The habit of expecting things, which 
came into the country with party Government, is a serious incon- 
venience. It excites a Stoicism entirely unwarranted by the nature 
of the event, and leads to a desperate acquiescence in anything that 
turns up. Plover’s eggs in April, and the sun in June, are foregone 
conclusions. I have seen a man expecting his plover’s eggs swallow 
complacently the eggs of a black-bird. I have seen another stretched 
upon his lawn in June, the thermometer one degree below freezing 
point, fanning himself with his straw hat. ‘Again, I have heard a 
child cry out, “Oh, beautiful daisy”; a gale of wind sweeps over the 
garden and the child, turning its shuddering glance upon the twisted 
bloom, exclaims ‘“* What, oh, what is this horrible beetle?” 

These are commonplaces, but there is a method in illustration, 
as in madness, though facts to prove my 3g will carry no weight. 
Events stultify and fructify, and when all is said and done we are 
no nearer the end than we are to the beginning. Still in our frantic 
efforts to arrive, pursuing Pontius Pilate, we supply copy for the 
journalist and offer our crystal clear gaze and friendly agreement to 
the world in which we live. 

[L, J., Newport. ] 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THIS ESSAY. 


I am reminded of a game I have sonictimes played, when geography 
and telegrams moved satiety. We called it “ Trains of Thought,” 
and it worked thus: Taking a random word from any book, each 

layer in a given time wrote down the heads of such ideas as were 

onestly and in strict sequence suggested to him. In no manner 

could individual character display itself more simply, since, say 
“ Brandy” were your starting-point, three brains might proceed 
thus :-— 


Brandy. Brandy. Brandy, 

Snapdragon. Channel Crossings. Faints. 

Christmas. Going Abroad. Doctors. 

Snow. Cathedrals. Hospitals. 

North Pole. Church Music. Knights Hospitallers. 
Polar Bear, Concerts. Middle Ages. 

Zoo. Padereswski. Crusades. 

Buns. Hair, Jerusalem. 


The results arrived at being in almost every case surprisingly 
diverse. The society that affirms telepathic communication 
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between souls might find dissatisfaction in the wide.gap so rapidly 
achieved between Jerusalem and buns ; but ‘since each theory fathers 
its evidence and proves its wish, the wide field of coincidence “is 
marked for the marveller’s own, and there is little need for him to 
peep above the wall: It has been said that the occult, seriously 
believed in, can lead only to despair ; and some, themselves knowing 
the glamour, are disposed upon the whole to agree. No sense more 
ilfasory than human vision, no proof more fallible than human 
evidence. Do not our courts of law attest it? Three honest men 
witness the same deéd, and each will differ in details, stiff in his 
certainty. How then of history? Litera Scripta Manet, perhaps 
alone. Negatively, anything in the world may be proved ; the non- 
existence of Napoleon, for instance . . a powerfal personality 
to annihilate. 

But it comes in the end to this: much is held secret from us, and 
mavy hunger as. of old for the tree of knowledge. © Cui- bono? 
Ashes in the grasp. Poor and content is best, 

{B. C. H., London. ] 


On Hats AND HEADGEAR. 


As the human head is the seat of the brain and its eccentricities, 
it is perhaps nut wonderful that in the adornment of it the essential 
insanity of mankind should be most manifest. From the Indian, 
whose leggings, sandals, and to forth have each some practical use, 
while his head alone bristles incongruously with the plumage of the 
fowl, you may travel to the theatre-goer, female of sex, who. inter- 
pdses between your eye and the stage one circle of straw, one sea-gull, 
strangely winged with green, one spray of violets in unnatural union 
with the foliage of the rose, and a discarded portion of the tail of the 
African ostrich. Her offence is from no want of heart, but from a 
plentiful lack of imagination. Is it not true that while most of us 
can trace all the disastera of our lives to the fact that our hearts were 
“in the right place”—a place accessible to our neighbours—the 
. truly imaginative are as rare as a sunbeaminan English June? We 
not only lack imagination,-but we dislike it actively. We will not 
have it in our literature. A man who has painted fer us the shore of 

‘the Lake of Dreams is reproached because he has not held the mirror 
up to Tottenham Court Road. We will not have it in our young, 
The child who meets a yellow fairy in green stockings risks a 
beating from the parent who sees no more than a very ordinary 
buttercup, - Imagination is a wanderer “known to the police ”—a 
Peri that will hardly pass the barrier of our customs, But there are 
some that have heard a strange, low voice in the pause of the 
strident voices ; and have listened for it until death has caught them 


listening. 
fA. L. G. H., London, } 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BACKGROUND, 


Most people can understand the drawing, colour and composition 
of a picture, but the subtle relation of every object to its background 
remains @ mystery, which painters themselves often ignore. The 

“ novelist’s art appeals more intimately to the public ; wherefore he is 
more often thorough.in designing his work. 

To the average man, a lady on her way to a Drawing-room is 
absurd, but inside the palace he would find her no longer ridiculous. 
A jewel owes everything to its setting, and the fairest opal loses its 
attraction on an ugly hand. I have heard a singularly beautiful 
woman descri as “nice-looking” by a friend who was neither 
stupid nor indifferent, but who had seen her only in London, leading 
the harassed life of a professional woman. But set her in the woods 
and they seem to have waited her coming to complete their spell ; 
or on the uplands and they are the more breezy by reason of her 
fleetness. She shares the shy, alluring charm of the wild creatures 
that she loves, and regards you with an eye as soft,and dark, and 
defiant as theirs. 

The manners and moral code of an Englishman suit his temperate 
climate and gréy heavens, but he is apt to forget that they may seem 
less admirable against the crambling monuments of a majestic past, 
or the breadth of more radiant skies. 

But, indeed, to see anyone with the sky for their background is a 
severe test, and perhaps the venerable compilers of our Church 
catechism were persuaded that most of us would look very unlovely 
in a higher sphere than that whereto we were born. 

[“ Lee,” London.) : 


On SMOKING BY LADIES. 


I believe nothing but good would result were all women to adopt 
the soothing and sociable habit of smoking. That trying time, the 
honeymcon, would be endurable if, when terms of endearment were 
exhausted, the bridegroom could, as a matter of course, bring out 
his cigarette case, proffer it to the bride, and ask whether she 
— a Turkish or a Virginian. No longer would they be mere 

usband and wife, but comrades, and the foundations of a lifelong 
amity would be raised. After a few years.of matrimony many. ladies 
seldom open their lips to their husbands except to utter a querulous 
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complaint or a dreary commonplace. I am persuaded that if their 
lips were sometimes opened. to receive a-cigarette their conversation 
would be more cheering and heartsome, since 1 have observed that 
smokers, though often inclined to gravity of demeanour, are yet 
cheerful and companionable. If you are ever so unfortunate as to 
make the acquaintance of a “clown in private life” ten chances to 
one you will find him to be a non-smoker. -The kindly soul who laughs 
with you and not at you looks at life through a mellowing: haze of 
tobacco smoke, and his jests are “ seasoned” and ripe like the 
polished “ briar” he cherishes so carefully. No gift of the gods can 
be compared to the friendship of such a comrade, He is not as the 
clown aforesaid, the “pass the salt” humorist, the empty idol of a 
brainless circle, whose wit is impertinence, and his humour vulgarity. 
No; this comrade, this true humorist, listens to your words with 
gravity, smiles at your follies with a tremble on his lip, joins in your 
honest laughter, and grasps your hand in sympathetic silence when 
the inevitable hour of sorrow comes at last. 
[T. McE., Belfast. ] 


Competition No. 197 (New Series), 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best comment, 
not exceeding 150 words, on any article, review, or paragraph 
appearing in this number of the ACADEMY. 


RULES, 


Answers addressed, “Literary .Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 1 July, 1903. Each answer .must 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered, 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Robertson (John M.), Pagan Christs.........scccccccecesccneceees (Watts) net 8/6 
Gray (George Buchanan), A Oritical and Exegetical Oommentary on Numbers 
(T. and T. Clark) 12/0 





Longsides (Artemus), Higher Criticism as Applied to Itself 

(Authors and Booksellers Co-operative Alliance) 1/0 
Foakes-Jackson &. J.), The Biblical History of the Hebrews......... (Arnold) 6/0 
Griffinhoofe (O. G.), The Unwritten Sayings of Jesus........+.see00 ( »« >) 


POETRY, ORITIOISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Wilmshurst (Walter Leslie), Nature Poems and Other Verses 
(Brimley Johnson) net 3/6 


Indicus, The Olympiad........+++.++. Cisccecsspecatccsdeeeete (Mathews) net 5/0 
Moulton (Richard G.), The Moral System of Shakespeare,.....(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Moon (George Washington), The Bishop’s English.,...,..+.... (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Whitethorn (Marcus), Jenny Wren Up to Date..........se0055 ( a )» 10 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Holborn G . B. Stoughton), Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture: Jacopo 


Robusti, called Timtorett]........ccccccecscececsrsseeccesessevess (Bell) net 5/0 
Staley (Edgcumbe), Jean Frangois Millet.......scsscceresssecesvece ( » )net 1/0 
Scott (McDougal), Sir Edward Landseer, R.A......,.seseeseseeee see yy ) met. 1/0 


Atlay (J. B.), Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart : A Memoir 
(Smith, Elder) net 14/0 
Disbrowe (0. A. A.j, Old Days in Diplomacy......... ceccccscoece (Jarrold) net, 10/6 
Conybeare (Eiward), Karly Roman Britain..........-ssesssseveees (8.P.0.K.) 3/6 
Webster (Rev. Wentworth), Gleanings in Onurch History.........., ( s3) @ 
Archaeologia Aeliana. Part 60, ....c...scesesensececeeeesneces gence ,«(Reid) 
Albee (John), Remembrances of Emerson........++seeeee8 (Gay and Bird) net 4/6 
Rossetti (William Michael), Compiled by, Rossetti Papers, 1362 to 1870 
(Sands) net 10/6 
Acton (The late Lord), Planned by, The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VII. 
The United States......ccssscesecsessees Cambridge University Press) net 16/0 
Wadmore (James Foster), Some Account of the Worshipful Company of 
Skinners of London.......++. eccccccesecoee Ce ccccccccccccccccsees (Blades) 21/0 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Royce (Josiah), Outlines of Paychology......++.++seeseeeeeess(Macmillan) net 4/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


King (W. J. Harding), A Search for the Masked Tawareks..,...(Smith, Elder) 12/6 
Christopolis. Life and its Amenities ina Land of Garden Cities.(Partridge) net 2/0 


EDUOATIONAL 
Lloyd (E. J.), Entrance Scholarship Questions......... -+»-(Sonnenschein) net 6/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Baltico, Life on “ The Baltic,” and Shipping Idylls for Shipping Idlers 
Ward, Lock) 3/6 
Upward (Allen), The Log of the “ Folly”...... ooecesesees o+e++e(lsbister) net 1/0 


Sister Medicatrix, Nurses and Nursing 

(Authors and Booksellers Co-operative Alliance) 0/6 
Sandlands (J. P.), Water and Air. .( » » Py 0/4 
Quacks and what they do ....+.+++( ” ” ° 0/6 
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MISCELLANEOUS—continued. 
Mecredy (R. J.), The Motor Book 
Church Bells : Their Uses, their Romance, and their History 
; (* Sheffield Telegraph ”) 
The Zoo, and what to see there (“ Pall Mall ”) 
King (Josepb), The School Manager (Arnold) 
Ménpes (Mortimer and Dorothy), World’s Obildren....4...060++00++ (Black) net 2 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Fitzgerald (Percy), Selected by, Pickwickian Wit and Humour 
(Gay and Bird) net 
Morris (William), The Defence of Guenevere and Other Poems 
_ (Longmans) net 


Holland (Clive), My Japanese Wife (Everett) 


Pope (Alexander), The Cdyssey of Homer 
Dryden (John), The Works of Virgil ( 2 ) net 
Shakespeare (Wm.), The Edinburgh Folio: Troilus and Cressida{ a ) net 
The Temple Bible : New Testament Apocrypbal Writings 
An Englishywoman’s Love Letters .....ccccccccccccccssccescsess (Murray) net 
Loraine (Nevison), The Battle of Belief... ..........cseeedsescesenes (8.P.C.K.) 
Gaborian (Emile), In Deadly Peril (Ward, Lock) 
Magnay (Sir William), The Red Chancellor ( - ) 
Ford (Harold), The Art of Extempore Speaking............-+++--- (Stock) net 
Marston (R. B.), Walton and Some Earlier Writers on Fish and Fishing 
(Stock) net 
Parry (Edward Abbott), Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple 
(Sherratt) 6/0 
(Ward, Lock) 0/6 


NOM Hm Ome to 
SAABSSSSSSS G 


~ 
a 


Meade (I. T.), and Eustace (Robert), The Sanctuary Club 
PERIODICALS. 


Royal, Photo-Miniature, Pall Mall Magazine, Ainslee’s, Leisure Hour, Sunday at 
Home, Boy's Own, Girl’s Own, Woman at Home, Pictorial Comedy, Longman's 
House Beautiful, Magazine of Art, Art Journal, Art, Cassell’s, Chambers’s. 


New Booxs Nearty Reavy. 

The first four volumes of the Clarendon Press edition of 
the “‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,” edited by Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee, will be ready in November. There will be 
sixteen volumes in all. Mrs. Toynbee has obtained the 
use of over 400 letters not included in the latest edition of 
the collected letters, and upwards of a hundred of these 
have never before been printed. A careful collation of the 
text with the original MSS. has revealed many curious 
and interesting passages hitherto suppressed, and also 
many serious errors in transcription. The notes, except 
those ‘written by Horace Walpole himself, have been 
compiled anew by Mrs. Toynbee, who has also prepared a 
very full analytical index. This new edition will be 
illustrated with fifty photogravure portraits of» Walpole 
and his circle and with facsimiles. 


Volume II. of the Cambridge Modern History, being the 
third in the order of publication, is now in the press. It 
relates to the Reformation. There are eighteen chapters, 
and among the contributors are Mr. A..F. Pollard, who 
deals with the conflict of creeds and parties in Germany ; 
the Rev. T. M. Lindsay, of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow, who contributes a critical biography of Luther ; 
Dr. James Gairdner, who writes on Henry VIII.; and 
the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, who writes on ‘“ European 
Thought in the Theological Age.” 


Mr. Edward. Wilberforce, a-Master of the Supreme 
Court, will publish’ with Messrs. Macmillan a translation 
of “‘ Dante’s Inferno” into the English ottava rima. In 
the same volume are included versions of several passages 
from Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ from Schiller, Heine, and other 
Continental poets. 


Messrs. Harper and Brothers will publish next week 
Mr. Carl Snyder’s ‘“‘ New Conceptions in Science.” The 
volume contains fourteen papers, some of which have 
appeared in Harper’s magazine. It is prefaced by this 
quotation from Sir Oliver Lodge: ‘‘ The ordinary run of 
men live among phenomena of which they care nothing, 
and know less. They see bodies fall to the earth, they 
hear sounds, they kindle fires, they see the heavens roll 
above them; but of the causes and inner workings of the 
whole they are ignorant, and with their ignorance they 
are content.” 
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PLAY- 64» — 
PICTORIAL 


An Mustrated Monthly Journal. 
EACH NUMBER DEALING WITH A SINGLE PLAY. 


No. J. “ MICE AND MEN ” (Sixth Edn.) 
» 2& “A COUNTRY MOUSE” (Fourth 
Edition). 
“THE TOREADOR ” (Fifth Edn.) 
“QUALITY STREET ” (Second 
Edition). 
“ THREE LITTLE MAIDS.,” 
“MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” 
(Third Edition). 
“IF I WERE KING.” 
‘A COUNTRY GIRL.” 
“ THE LIGHT THAT FAILED.” 
“A PRINCESS OF KENSING- 
TON.” 
Special Summer No. “THE 
ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” 
“THE CLANDESTINE MAR- 
RIAGE ” (July Ist). 


And on the first of each succeeding month. 





The Play-Pictorial stands alone amongst 
illustrated journalism on the 
following points :— 


Originality of Design. 
. Novelty of Purpose. 
3. Number of Illustrations (86 and over in 
each issue). 


4. The freshness of its Pictures. 


(Each one being the sole’ Copyright of the Play-Pictorial,| and taken specially 
for that Journal.) 


5. The perfection of its Printing. 
6. Unprecedented Success. 
IT IS A SHILLING JOURNAL FOR SIXPENCE. 


Post Free Eightpence. 





PLAY-PICTORIAL POST CARDS 


of each of the above Plays (in separate packets), 
12 in a packet, beautifully engraved. 


ONE SHILLING. (Postage 1d.) 


The PLAY-PICTORIAL, 35, Wellington: St., Strand, W.C. 








